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OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION FOR 1946 


i. President G. N. Winder, Colorado, is seated. The vice protilinas ore standing: (from left to right), H. J. Devereaux, South 
D fhoto; John A. Reed, Wyoming; T. C. Bacon, Idaho; Ray W. Willoughby, Texas; and Sylvan J. Pauly, Montana. . 
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BURLAP AVAILABLE 


STOCK LIMITED 
Contract for your needs Now! 


Be Sure of Your Supply! 


% WHEN BETTER WOOL BAGS ARE x 
E MENTE WILL MAKE THEM! 


~ MENTE & 00, INC, 


HOUSTON NEW ORLEA: AVANNAH 
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WHEN PROTEIN’S SCARCE... Feeding 
Minerals Is Doubly Important! o.. 


“scarcity” at a time is move than enough=don’t add a mineral 
shortage as an extra burden on stock not getting a full ration of 
protein. MoorMan’s Range Minerals are especially effective be- 
cause they scientifically supply your livestock with all the minerals 


they need. Call your Moorman dealer or write for full information. 


"=. 3 VARIETIES FOR VARIOUS NEEDS 
Three varieties of MoorMan’s Range Minerals are now avail- 

able in the new, improved granular form ... MoorMan’s 
Range Minerals for Cattle ...MoorMan’s Range 
Minerals for Sheep and MoorMan’s Sheep 
Minerals with Phenothiazine, the sensa- 
tional new way to better worm control. 
MoorMan’s Range Minerals are also 
still available in block form 
and as popular as ever. 

















MOORMAN MFG. CO. 
DEPT.B-246 QUINCY, ILL. 
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Choice STOCK RANCHES 


—THAT REPRESENT SOUND, 
NORMAL INVESTMENT 
AND OPERATION VALUES. 


NOW available for purchase for the 


first time in half a century. 


The owners are offering for sale the famous 


UC Land & Cattle Co. Ranches 


Located in northeastern Nevada 


These ranches will handle from 250 to 5000 cat- 
tle each the year around (U.S. Grazing Service 
figures) or an equivalent number of sheep. 


They are well located from the standpoints of 
both highway and rail transportation with sub- 
stantial, necessary improvements and are con- 
ducive to low cost operation. 


PRICED FOR QUICK SALE 


Write, wire or phone 


UC LAND & CATTLE CO. 


Wilkins and Wunderlich, Proprietors 
CONTACT, NEVADA 


THE COVER 


For our cover picture of the officers of 
the National Wool Growers Association who 
will serve during 1946, we are indebted t 
the Salt Lake Tribune, as well as for the 
convention photographs used in this issue, 
































SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


























Stoddart & Smith’s Range Management $5.00 
Sampson's Range and Pasture Management 4.00 
Sampson's Native American Forage Plants 5.00 
Sampson's Livestock Husbandry on Range and Pasture 4.50 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Woo 3.00 
Morrison's Feeds and Feeding 5.00 
Also for Enjoyable and Instructive Reading 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad 2.50 
Wentworth & Towne’s Shepherd's Empire oo... eccccceccscececessecesecseeeeecseees w 3.50 
And for the Children 
Perdew's Tenderfoot at Bar X 3.00 





For Sale by 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


509 Pacific National Life Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah 








The Cutting Chute 


Munro, Kincaid, Edgehill, Inc. 


The mistake made in the spelling of “Kin. 
caid” in the advertisement of Munro, Kip. 
caid, Edgehill, Inc., on page 57 of the Janu. 
ary issue of the Wool Grower has undoubt. 
edly been noticed by many. The error is 
regretted exceedingly. This firm, which js 
one of the leading wool merchandising 
companies of this country, has headquarters 
at Summer and Melcher Streets, 
Mass. 


O. P. A. Extension 


Hearings on the extension of the Emer. 
gency Price Control and Stabilization acts 


Boston, } 





one 
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until July 1, 1947 are to start around the ; 


middle of February. 

The bill under consideration (H R 527) 
was introduced by Chairman Spence, of th 
House Committee on Banking and Currency 
January 29, 1946. 


Meat Radio Program 
The American Meat Institute is sponsor- 


ing the Fred Waring show, Tuesdays ani 
Thursdays at 11:00 a.m. EST each week. 


Wool Labeling Violations 


The Federal Trade Commission issued 1 


complaints for violation of the Wool Prod: 
ucts Labeling Act during 1945, and 3 cease- 


and-desist orders. 


Protein Feed Control 


War Food Order No. 9, restricting the de- 
livery, receipt and use of protein meal, an 
soy beans, was re-issued on January li 


ve 


1946 over the signature of J. B. Hutson, | 


Acting Secretary of Agriculture. 

Under this order, which was original! 
put into effect in December, 1943, change 
from time to time and terminated durin 
1945, no feed manufacturer may use mott 
high protein meal in making mixed feed fi 
feeding livestock, other than poultry feeds 
than the quantity used for that purpose ! 
the corresponding calendar quarter of 194 
Mixers of poultry feed are limited to: 
greater extent than the manufacturers 
livestock feeds, The percentages of thi 
quantity used in the corresponding perio 
of 1945 for poultry feed are set as follows 
January and February, 100 per cent; Marti 
95 per cent; April, 90 per cent; other months 
85 per cent. This limitation is based on tit 
1946 goals which call for 15 per cent redut: 
tion in the production of eggs and a 17 pt! 
cent decrease in the number of chicketi 
raised on the farms. 

No user of protein meals may accept ( 
livery of such meals in any quantity whit! 
causes his inventory to exceed a 30-day sup 
ply, based upon his use or sales of protel 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Z.. more than 75 years, Union Pacific has 
served thirteen western states ... been a partner 
in their development. 


This vast territory might well be called both the 
treasure-chest and bread-basket of the nation. In 
addition to its great wealth of industrial raw 
materials, a boundless supply of foodstuffs is pro- 
vided by its farms, ranches, orchards and fisheries. 


For example, in Utah, Idaho, Wyoming and 
Montana — a large source of supply for the 
wool industry — Union Pacific has the 
equipment and personnel to meet all the 
requirements of shippers. The railroad spe- 
cializes in efficient service for the shipment 
of sheep and other livestock; also main- 







UNION 
PACIFIC 





The Progressive 





OCE 


ibove map does not attempt to show all 
products available in the various states 


tains a livestock department closely coop- 
erating with livestock raisers. 


These thirteen western states served by the rail- 
road are ripe for postwar expansion. They have 
the materials, facilities and space. 


Union Pacific will continue to play its part in 
the future progress of this western territory by 
providing unexcelled freight and passenger trans- 
portation over its Strategic Middle Route. 


be «A yy fecle ; 


sey wor 


%& Union Pacific will, upon request, 

furnish information about avail- 
able industrial and mercantile 
sites in the territory it serves. 
Address Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Sitaegre Middle Rawle 


February, 1946 
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meal during the corresponding calendar 
month of 1945. However, any ranchman 
may “accept delivery of protein meal in 
such amounts as are necessary to provide a 
readily available supply of protein meal for 
ranch feeding purposes, and to make the 
most economical use of transportation fa- 
cilities.” A certificate must be furnished, 
however, to the effect that the protein will 
be used according to the provisions of War 
Food Order No. 9. 

All protein meals and feed ingredients 
that contain 30 per cent protein or more, 
are covered by the order. 

The order restricts the use of whole or 
ground beans in livestock or poultry feeds 
or fertilizer, and restricts the purchasing of 
soy beans by any other person than a pro- 
cessor, the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
or a seed dealer, or some one acting for 
them. 

According to a statement made by Mr. 
Hutson in a letter to Representative Barrett 
of Wyoming on January 16, issuance of the 
feed order again was due to an extremely 
short supply of all protein feeds and nu- 
merous complaints from livestock producers 
and others about the maldistribution of 
available supplies. 


1946 Livestock Goals 


Under the final goals to guide the produc- 
tion efforts of farmers through 1946, an- 
nounced January 16 by the Department of 
Agriculture, sheepmen are asked to increase 
their inventories from 44,800,000 head of 
sheep and lambs as indicated on December 
31, 1945, to 45,624,000 head. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had suggested that no 
increase be asked for in the sheep popula- 
tion, but the state groups considering the 
goals recommended the increase, which was 
approved by the Department. 

A reduction in beef cattle on farms from 
the 1945 figure of 40,600,000 to 39,200,000 
is suggested. For cattle and calves. the 
recommended goal is 78,788,000 head, as 
against 80,200,000 head. An increase of 
117,000 head (from 8,187,000 to 8,304,000) in 
the number of sows to farrow in the spring 
is recommended, while the goal recommend- 
ed for the number of pigs to be saved in the 
spring is 51.651,000. as against the indi- 
cated 1945 figure of 51,570,000. 


The President on Price 
Controls and Subsidy 


In his January 21st message to Congress, 
President Truman urged that the Congress 
now “resolve all doubts and as soon as pos- 
sible adopt legislation continuing rent and 
price control in effect for a full year from 
June 30, 1946.” 

“It was our feeling,” he said, “that the 
food subsidies could be dropned without an 
increase to the consumer in the present level 
of food prices in the overall cost of living. 
As matters stand today, however, food prices 
are pressing hard against the ceilings. The 
expected decline in food prices has not oc- 
curred, nor is it likely to occur for many 
months to come. This brings me to the re- 
luctant conclusion that food subsidies must 
be continued beyond June 30, 1946.” 

Secretary Anderson has also reversed his 
position on subsidies and price control, now 


advocating their continuance to avoid in- 
flation. 
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Wool Growers In Convention 


At Salt Lake City, Utah, 
January 28-30, 1946 


HE 1946 convention of the National 

Wool Growers Association had just 
the right amounts of all the ingredients 
necessary for making it an exceptional 
one. The tension that had gripped men’s 
souls with steel-like bands during the 
war years had been released; there was 
assurance, also, that something would 
be done by the government to insure 
stability in the industry through a fair 
margin of profit; there were signs of 
better understanding by government 
agencies of the sheepmen’s problems, 
particularly in connection with graz- 
ing; there was bounteous hospitality; 
there were speakers of unusual excel- 
lence; there was ample opportunity for 
everyone to express himself on As- 
sociation policies; and while Salt Lake 
City put on a real snowstorm for the 
especial benefit of the Texas and Cali- 
fornia visitors, winter range conditions 
were generally good throughout the 
West. 


While we haven’t researched to find 
out about the when, where, and why of 
the origin of conventions, we believe 
we are safe in saying that their main 
purpose is, and probably always has 
been, to give a group of people engaged 
in the same enterprise, either directly 
or through duly appointed representa- 
tives, an opportunity to discuss their 
common problems and outline plans for 
their solution. If this premise is cor- 
rect, then it can be said, without con- 
tradiction, that the 1946 convention of 
the National Wool Growers Association, 
held in the 81st year of its existence, 
fulfilled that obligation to a point of 
distinction. 


Most of this discussion came in the 
open sessions of the convention com- 
mittees. That seems to be the proper 
place for bringing out into the open, 
complaints and criticism, and the mak- 
ing of recommendations for their prop- 
er adjustment, for there, in small 
groups, sheepmen, representatives of 
government agencies, and others can 
speak frankly without fear of being 
quoted or misquoted by the press, Cer- 
tainly, nothing could be more produc- 


February, 1946 








Secretary J. M. Jones of the National Association (left); President Howard Vaughn of the California 
Wool Growers Association; Vice President Ray W. Willoughby of the National Association; and Vice Pres- 
ident Rilea W. Doe of Safeway Stores, Inc., discuss sheep ranch equipment. 


tive of better understanding all the way 
around than such close contacts. 


Committee Work 
(See page 51 for full reports) 
Seven committees held these open 
meetings on the afternoon of the first 
convention day, Monday, January 28: 
General Resolutions — Sylvan J. 
Pauly, Chairman. 


Wool Marketing—R. C. Rich, Chair- 


man. 


Lamb Marketing—Howard Vaughn, 
Chairman. 





Forestry 
man. 


Taylor Grazing—Dan Hughes, Chair- 


man. 


Transportation—Dr. H. C. Gardiner, 
Chairman. 


Predatory Animal—B. H. Stringham, 
Chairman. 


Reynold Seaverson, Chair- 


The chairmen were appointed by 
President Winder and each state as- 
sociation named its own representative 
to serve on each committee. 

The reports were framed by the com- 


mittees after ample opportunity had 
been given everyone interested to com- 
ment, and all of them are concise and 
to the point. While there is some dup- 
lication, this only gives further proof 
of unity of thought among the various 
groups handling the reports. Back of 
each statement lies a lot of hard work 
on the part of the committees, par- 
ticularly the chairmen and secretaries 
on whom fell the responsibility of hav- 
ing their reports ready to submit to the 
convention at the stated time. 

The report of the Wool Marketing 
Committee (Res. 17) reiterates the be- 
lief on which the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association was founded, that pro- 
tective tariff is essential to the existence 
of a profitable sheep industry. A similar 
sound tariff statement is also included 
in the report of the General Resolu- 
tions Committee (Res. 3). No specific 
recommendation was made by the Wool 
Marketing Committee on a long-time 
government wool policy because of the 
firm conviction that the special Senate 
Committee on the Production, Trans- 
portation, and Marketing of Wool will 
shape the best program possible for the 
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Mrs. Dan Hughes of Montrose, Colorado, Second Vice President of the Women’s National Auxiliary, 
has no difficulty in selling J. B. Wilson, the National's legislative chairman, one of the beautiful wool hats 


brought to the convention by the Idaho Auxiliary. 


protection of the sheepmen. When the 
resolution on the Commodity Credit 
Corporation (No. 20) was presented on 
the convention floor, W. P. Wing, Sec- 
retary of the California Wool Growers 
Association moved that the last sen- 
tence, “We likewise appreciate their 
action in continuing the wool purchase 
program until November 1, 1946, but 
we urge that immediate steps be taken 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
to move the stockpile of wool into the 
channels of trade, so it can be marketed 
while there is an active consumer de- 
mand,” be amended by inserting after 
“channels of trade,” “at prices which 
are competitive with foreign wools.” 
This amendment was defeated, although 
some newspaper reports of this part of 
the convention proceedings erroneous- 
ly stated that the Association took the 
position advocated by it. 

The Lamb Committee’s request for 
the removal of lamb subsidies after 
June 30, 1946, and increasing ceiling 
prices, if they are continued after that 
date to compensate for such removal. 
was based on the thought that it will 
be better to have the lamb market re- 
turned to its pre-war basis of opera- 
ting under the unhindered law of sup- 
ply and demand while consumer de- 
mand is at a high level, rather than wait 
until it is too low to counteract the loss 
of the subsidy. M. A. Smith, promi- 
nent sheepman of Colorado and Utah, 
protested this request in the committee 


6 


session, but the convention approved 
the committee’s recommendation. As 
originally submitted, the report asked 


that, if subsidies are continued, the pay- 
ment on ewes and other sheep be in- 
creased from $1 to $1.50, but that sec- 
tion was deleted on the convention 
floor as being inconsistent with the re- 
quest that producers be paid for re- 
taining their ewe lambs. 

The last section of the report of the 
Taylor Grazing Act (Res. 36) reports 
the announcement by the Grazing Serv- 
ice that fees will not be raised, “until 
subsidies now paid for cattle and sheep 
production have been abolished for a 
period of six months.” While this, of 
course, is just a truce in the fight on the 
increased fees, it is, naturally, helpful 
to stockmen at this time. 

Stockmen will also notice through 
resolution 45 that the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture has announced that during 
the new ten-year permit period for 
grazing on the national forests, no re- 
duction for redistribution will be made 
and that “the new permits will be is- 
sued for existing preferences except 
where adjustments are necessary for 
range protection.” Both the American 
National Livestock Association and the 
National Wool Growers Association 
have gone on record in favor of S-33. 





H. J. Devereaux (left) very active member of the Executive Committee of the American Wool Coun 
cil, and F. E. Ackerman, the Council's Executive Director, talk over wool promotion problems. 
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introduced in January, 1945, by Sen- 
ator McCarran of Nevada which would 
make such reductions illegal. However, 
as readily came to light in the Forestry 
Committee discussions, the crux of the 
forest grazing problem lies in the fact 
that most of the cuts are made for “pro- 
tection,’ and while stockmen want the 
forest ranges preserved, they feel the 
final decision as to whether or not a 
range is being overgrazed should not 
rest solely with the Forest Service of- 
ficials—in some instances, one official 
seems to have constituted the highest 
tribunal. On this account, the pro- 
cedure recommended by the Forestry 
Committee and approved by the con- 
vention and that of the General Resolu- 
tions Committee (Res. 14) will be read 
with a great deal of interest. The need 
of a constructive program through re- 
seeding and other methods on the part 
of the Forest Service, backed by the 
support of the individual stockmen, to 
maintain and improve the forage on 
national forests was recognized in the 
committee discussions, rather than 
making reductions in numbers of per- 
mitted stock the main corrective. 

The underlying thought of the report 
of the Predatory Animal Committee is 
the need of cooperation on the part of 
everyone—individual stockmen, sports- 
men, all state and federal agencies, and 
others in combating the predatory men- 
ace and the employment of all control 
methods. While the report includes a 
request (Res, 54) for the reinstatement 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service pro- 
gram in Utah and South Dakota or the 
. allocation of funds comparable to those 
| allotted for the work of that agency in 

those states in the past few years to the 
| state agency handling the predatory 

control work, Chairman Stringham of 

the committee stated that progress was 
" being made in ironing out the difficulty 
4 in a satisfactory manner between the 
) states concerned and the Fish and Wild- 
) life Service. (Official announcement of 
) this adjustment has not yet been made, 


) February 4, 1946). 
Y Speakers 

When people travel some distance to 
attend conventions, even under normal 
conditions, they usually want to hear 
something that will be of benefit to 
them in the direct conduct of their bus- 
iness, or which will give them some 
constructive thinking on ways and 
means to make life in general a happy 
proceeding. This obligation was well 
met by the 81st convention of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association 
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R. B. Davis (left) and Frank J. Boles of the National Livestock and Meat 
Board, look over a lamb carcass to be used in the cutting demonstration. 


through an unusual array of forceful 
speakers—men who had something to 
say and who said it well. 

The full text of some of these ad- 
dresses will be printed in the National 
Wool Grower. This month, Senator 
O’Mahoney’s frank presentation of con- 
ditions at home and abroad that will 
have a direct bearing on any program 
instituted for the relief of domestic wool 
growers, is given. There also appears 
the most interesting talk of Dr. Edgar 
A. Booth, Chairman of the Internation- 
al Wool Secretariat, who journeyed to 
Salt Lake City from Australia by way 
of London, to talk about international 
promotion primarily, but also to give 
growers of this country an understand- 
ing of some of the problems that face 
Dominion growers, and of the United 
Kingdom’s plan for handling its great 
accumulation of wool. Later, it is 
planned to print the full text of Carl 
H. Wilken’s analysis of the importance 
of agriculture in the national economy. 
His interpretation of statistics present- 
ed in chart form indicates that each $1 
received by farmers means $1 paid in 
wages to factory workers and $7 in 
national income. Hence, a stable econ- 
omy must be founded on a profitable 
agricultural enterprise. 


Governor Maw 


“From the very beginning of the col- 
onization of Utah,” the Honorable H. 


B. Maw, Governor of Utah, said in wel- 
coming the wool growers, “the livestock 
industry has been one of our major en- 
deavors. The early pioneers who came 
into this area were taught by their lead- 
ers that if they wanted a permanent 
civilization they must build it on a 
foundation of agriculture and livestock, 
and very wisely the people followed 
their counsel, and as a result, for the 
last 99 years, in the State of Utah, the 
livestock industry has been a major 
factor in our economy. Today the 
sheep industry produces in wealth, 
many millions of dollars and is next to 
the highest income-producing industry 
in the field of agriculture within our 
state. What your activities mean to us, 
the people of Utah, could not possibly 
be estimated. I might say this, that I 
have been following with a lot of inter- 
est, the struggle you are having to main- 
tain your economy, to keep your busi- 
ness on an economically sound basis, 
and I believe that the people of this 
country realize how essential it is that 
the men and women who furnish the 
wool that we wear and the meat that 
we eat must be guaranteed a profit for 
their efforts, a substantial enough prof- 
it to induce them to stay on the range. 


“Everyone recognizes this very fun- 
damental fact that if a democracy is to 
be preserved during periods of emer- 
gency, totalitarian power must be vest- 
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ed in certain groups, but by the same 
token if that totalitarianistic power is 
extended beyond the period of emer- 
gency, democracy is destroyed. It is to 
be hoped that the government which 
has assumed outstanding authority dur- 
ing the war period, will not attempt to 
extend that unnatural authority for a 
democracy into the peacetime period 
so as to strike at the very fundamentals 
of democracy. The more quickly the 
controls can be released, now that the 
emergency is over, the more secure the 
people will be in the democracy we have 
sacrificed so much to maintain.” 


Vice President Willoughby 


In responding to Governor Maw, 
Vice President Ray W. Willoughby of 
Texas paid tribute to the pioneer found- 
ers of Utah and Salt Lake City, and the 
progress and development made in 
those communities. “Your state and 
your city have a strategic position. .. . 
Salt Lake City is the concentration cen- 
ter for all the air mail from the West 
Coast to the East Coast and vice versa. 
Your city is the commercial, industrial, 
and financial center not only of the 
State of Utah, but of this great Inter- 
mountain area... .It serves a territory 
of more than 500,000 square miles. . 
You have one of the lowest death rates 
in both infants and adults; you have one 
of the lowest percentages of illiterate 
people which I attribute to your won- 
derful school system. You people in 
Salt Lake City and Utah are to be con- 
gratulated on the strides you have made 
in the last 99 years.” 


President Winder 


Breaking a precedent by making no 
formal address, President Winder told 
the convention briefly but forcefully of 
the sound financial position of the As- 
sociation, resulting largely from a pro- 
gram developed by Secretary Jones and 
Assistant Secretary E. E. Marsh, to 
build up a desire in individual growers 
to strengthen their organization. 

“It is recognized by all government 
departments,” Mr. Winder stated, in 
commenting upon the situation in the 
sheep industry, “that something must 
be done if we are to preserve a good 
sound sheep industry in this country. 
It is also recognized that a good sound 
sheep industry in this country must be 
preserved. There have been a good 
many proposals made to Washington 
officials as to how this can be accomp- 
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THE 1947 CONVENTION 


The City of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, was chosen as the place 
for the 82nd annual meeting of 
the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation by the executive com- 
mittee at a meeting in Salt Lake 
City on January 30. While a def- 
inite date has not yet been fixed, 
the convention will probably come 
the latter part of January in 1947. 











lished. To my mind, there is only one 
sound way we can protect the Ameri- 
can market for the American producer; 
that is to continue the policy which has 
been in existence for some 150 years in 
this country, a policy that has made 
this country great, and that is by pro- 
tecting our markets in this country by 
proper tariffs. At the present time with 
our international way of thinking in 
this country, that does not seem to be 
popular. To my mind, however, it is 
the only sound procedure; any other 
procedure, to my mind, is unsound and 
will of necessity be temporary. I have 
confidence enough in this country to 
believe that eventually we will get back 
onto a sound basis, and whether it be 
tariff that protects our interests, or 
whether it be subsidies which gives a 
chance to remain in business, I, for one, 
intend to remain in the sheep business. 
I would prefer to operate under a sound 
policy rather than an unsound one, but 
I intend to remain in the sheep busi- 
ness. ... 

“As dark as the future may look for 
wool, I do not think that the situation 
in regard to our income from lamb is so 
dark. With our very greatly reduced 
sheep numbers in this country, and the 
demand that has been built up for meat 
of all kinds, the future for marketing 
our lambs looks very bright, if and when 
we can get rid of the various controls.” 

An outline of the work of the Nation- 
al Association in Salt Lake and in 
Washington, was covered by Secretary 
Jones whose report, printed in full, also 
includes a statement of the Association’s 
financial status. 


The Assistant Secretary 
On Organization Work 


Assistant Secretary, E. E. Marsh, told 
of progress in the campaign to build a 





stronger organization. 


Forty - seven 
meetings in 10 states during 1945, he 
said, had been attended by Secretary 
Jones and himself, including a series of 
special organization meetings in Ore- 
gon, Colorado, Wyoming, western South 


Dakota, Montana, and California. “‘In 
such gatherings,” Mr. Marsh said, ‘‘the 
accomplishments of the National Wool 
Growers Association during the 8 
years of its existence in such vital mat- 
ters as tariff, freight rates, grazing, mar- 
keting problems, and lamb advertising, 


- yar? 





along with the more recent work in | 
wool promotion by the American Wool | 


Council, are shown in a series of charts 
with the hope of developing a more gen- 
eral realization among sheepmen of 
the need to build and maintain a strong 
organization.” 


J. B. Wilson on Wool Policy 


“Like your president,” J. B. Wilson | 
said in reviewing his activities as chair- | 


man of the Association’s Legislative 
Committee, “I feel there is only one an- 


i 


swer to the wool problem, and that is | 


proper tariff protection under _ the 

theory that we have always believed 

in: that the tariff should represent the 

difference between the cost of produc: | 
tion in our country and in foreign coun- 

tries. That, as your president als 

pointed out, seems to be unfashionable 

but even though we may be unfashion- 

able, I think we should always maintain 

our tariff position. It is my opinion 

however, that instead of getting an in- 

crease in the tariff, we will, shortly, 
after the British loan is consummate¢{ 
and approved, get a decrease in the tar-| 
iff. Now, that is only one man’s opin: 

ion, but I am also of the opinion that 

the negotiations have been carried on 

to a point where that is practically as 

sured.” 


Mr. Wilson complimented Senate! 
O’Mahoney on his understanding of the 
sheep industry’s problems and his con 
duct of the exhaustive hearings on the| 
wool question and also the counsel for} 
the special Senate Wool Committee, A 
R. McMicken of Rawlins, Wyoming 
Without discussing any of the propos 
als made to that committee for the 1 
lief of the wool growers, Mr. Wilso 
warned growers that, in making its I 
port, the committee would probabl 
suggest some form of legislation and it 
will be up to the growers to see to"! 


(Continued on page 36) 
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American Wool 
Council Meets 


LL officers of the American Wool 

Council, Inc., were reelected at a 
meeting of the Board of Directors on 
Monday, January 28, 1946. They are: 
R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho, president; J. 
B. Wilson, McKinley, Wyoming, vice 
president; and J. M. Jones, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, secretary-treasurer. F. E. 
Ackerman was also reemployed as ex- 
ecutive director of the Council at its 
New York office. 

The membership of the Executive 
Committee was also continued as con- 
stituted in 1945: The officers of the 
Council; President Winder of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association; C. B. 
Wardlaw and F. T. Earwood, Texas; W. 
P. Wing, California; Mrs. Robert Nay- 
lor, Idaho; George L. Anderson, Mass- 
achusetts; Russell Wilkins, Colorado; 
H. J. Devereaux, South Dakota; and 
R. A. Ward, Oregon. 


The fifth annual meeting of the mem- 
bers of the Council opened at 2:00 p.m., 
January 27, President Rich presiding. 
At that meeting, the seven members of 
the Board of Directors, whose terms ex- 
pired in January, were reelected to 
serve another term. These directors, 
with the organizations they represent, 
are: J. F. Wilson, California Associa- 
tion; M. C. Claar, Idaho Association; C. 
O. Hansen, Montana Association; W. A. 
Holt, Oregon Association; T. J. Drum- 
heller, Washington Association; Russell 
Wilkins, Wilkins & Co., Colorado; and 
Fred T. Earwood, Texas, the National 
Wool Growers Association. 


In addition to discussing ways and 
means of increasing financial support 
for the Council and making plans for 
future activities, the membership meet- 
ing also gave consideration to a proposal 
to revise the Council’s constitution and 
by-laws. As a result, a committee of 
three was authorized to set up a revised 
form, with legal advice, for submission 
at the next meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors, who will, in turn, make recom- 
mendations for its approval or rejection 
by the members in their next annual 
meeting. 


Dr. Edgar A. Booth, Chairman of the 
International Wool Secretariat, talked 
to the members of the Council about the 
agency’s plans for wool promotion, 
particularly in the United States. In 
this work, the Council will cooperate as 
fully as possible with the Secretariat 
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without, at this time, becoming directly 
affiliated with it. 


An audited report of the Council’s 
work during 1946 was distributed in 
printed form by Executive Director 
Ackerman. It is reviewed in the report 
of the National Wool Growers’ conven- 
tion, 


A policy committee, made up of rep- 
resentatives of different groups in the 
industry supporting the Council, is to 
be appointed. Upon this committee will 
lie the responsibility of shaping the gen- 
eral program of the Council for the ap- 
proval of its Executive Committee. 





NATIONAL RAM SALE 


August 20-21, 1946, are the 
dates for the 31st National Ram 
Sale at the Salt Lake Union Stock 
Yards, North Salt Lake, Utah. 
The sale is under the manage- 
ment of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, 509 Pacific Na- 
tional Life Building, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 











Supervisor of Montana 
Wool Laboratory 


CURTIS “Curt” Hughes, former 

* Secretary of the Montana Wool 

Growers Association, has been ap- 

pointed the first supervisor of the Mon- 

tana Wool Laboratory at Bozeman and 

will take over his new position as soon 
as he is released from the U.S. Navy. 


Lieutenant (j.g.) Hughes left the 
Montana Association in 1944 to enter 
the Navy. Since that time he has seen 
much active service in the Pacific. 


As supervisor of the laboratory, 
which was created by the 1945 Mon- 
tana legislature, he will serve under 
Dr. R. T. Clark, head of the Montana 
State College Department of Animal 
Industry. Hughes’ principal work will 
be testing fleeces for shrinkage and 
other properties as set out in the law. 


The laboratory is administered by a 
board of three. This board is headed 
by Clyde N. McKee, Director of the 
Montana Experiment Station. The oth- 
er members are John Blackwood of Chi- 
nook, representing the wool trade, and 
W. A. Denecke of Bozeman, represent- 
ing the growers. 


New Pacific 
International Manager 


ALTER A. Holt, widely known and 
respected secretary of the Oregon 
Wool Growers Association, assumed his 
duties as secretary and manager of the 
Pacific National Livestock Exposition 
in Portland, Oregon, on February 1. He 
succeeds the late O. M. Plummer, who 
died last summer. 


A graduate of Washington State Col- 
lege, Mr. Holt has been in agricultural 
and livestock pursuits in the Northwest 
for many years. He was first a teach- 
er and trainer of livestock judging con- 
testants, then county agent in Okanoga 
and Umatilla counties, and has been as- 
sociated with the Harold Barnett ranch- 
ing interests in Oregon since April of 
last year. A sincere advocate of strong 
organizations among livestock men, Mr. 
Holt has done much to strengthen the 
sheepmen’s organizations as well as 
contributing a large portion of his time 
and efforts in uniting other groups. 
Likewise, he has taken very active in- 
terest in civic affairs. Mr. Holt is con- 
tinuing as secretary of the Oregon Wool 
Growers Association, with headquar- 
ters in Room 308 Wilcox Building, Port- 
land 4, Oregon. 





Wool Freight Rate 
Hearings Opened 


HE long-awaited hearings in the in- 
vestigation of wool freight rates, 
which the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is conducting as Docket 28863, 
opened in Chicago, February 13, and 
were expected to run through close to 
the end of the month. Western hear- 
ings in this case are now set as follows: 


March 5, Hotel Texas, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


March 11, Cosmopolitan Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


March 18, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


March 26, Multnomah Hotel, Port- 
land, Oregon. 


April 2, Office of Railroad Commis- 
sion of the State of California, San 
Francisco, California. 








“The National” 


The Secretary's Report to the 81st Convention 


EMBERS of the National Wool 
Growers Association, ladies, and 
gentlemen: Inasmuch as we have so 
many well-qualified representatives to 
review in detail the activities of the 
National, as has been the custom in 
the past, my remarks will be confined 
to a brief chronological report of the 
activities during the year of 1945, plans 
for the future, and a report of the fi- 
nancial condition. 


On December 12, 1945, the National 
Wool Growers Association completed 
80 years of work for the sheep industry, 
which industry received a cash income 
in the twelve western states and Texas 
in 1944 of approximately $271,000,000. 
This is $19,000,000 less than in 1943, 
thus showing the effects of the liquida- 
tion which has taken place in the in- 
dustry. 


The war is not over officially. The 
industry continues to operate under a 
controlled economy, and many actions 
are directed from Washington, D.C. 

It should be emphasized that it is par- 
ticularly important today for the Na- 
tional to maintain its prestige to insure 
effectiveness in Washington. Upon 
our Senators and Congressmen are 
based our hope for the welfare of the 
industry. They must have confidence 
that the National is truly representative 
of the wishes of their constituents. It 
is up to the growers in every state to 
advise their representatives what is 
needed and to make the policies for the 
National to follow. 


At this convention, ideas and plans 
are submitted from these western states, 
from which are shaped the program and 
policies of the National. It is your duty 
to attend the committee meetings and 
present your plans for consideration. 
I urge all of the growers to take an 
active part in the formation of the Na- 
tional’s policies. 


The year 1945 has been an extremely 
active one for the National and its rep- 
resentatives. More time has been spent 
in Washington and in attendance at oth- 
er meetings which affect the industry 
than at any time in the history of the 
Association. Over 360 man-days were 
spent in Washington, with from one to 
twenty-five representatives there at 
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various times. A report of this work 
will be given by the Chairman of your 
Legislative Committee, Mr. J. B. Wil- 
son, a little later, on this program. 


Wool Program 


One of the important achievements 
in the early part of 1945 was the secur- 
ing of the extension of the wool program 
to June 30, 1946. . This extension of the 
program to June 30, 1946, was due en- 
tirely to the efforts of your Legislative 
Chairman, J. B. Wilson, working with 
the then Under Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Grover B. Hill. This accomplish- 
ment permits the necessary time to 
work out the future program for wool. 
It is now understood that this program 
is continued to November 1, 1946. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


One of the most important and heat- 
ed Congressional hearings affecting the 
sheep industry, and all domestic indus- 
try for that matter, was held before the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
over the extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, which started 
on April 18 and ended on May 14, 1945, 
after the taking of 2,671 pages of testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Wilson and I attended all of these 
hearings, and on May 4, testified on be- 
half of the sheep industry, opposing the 
renewal of the act permitting further 
tariff reductions. 

The House of Representatives, on 
May 26, passed the bill to extend the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, by 
a vote of 239 to 153. 

On the vote to re-commit the bill, 
which was the most important vote, 25 
western Congressmen voted in favor of 
the position taken by the growers, and 
39 western Congressmen voted against 
us; 6 did not vote. Arizona’s represen- 
tative voted against our position; from 
California, 7 voted with us and 12 
against, 2 did not vote; Colorado’s 4 rep- 
resentatives voted solidly with the 
growers’ position. In Idaho, one voted 
for, and one against; Montana’s one vot- 
ing representative voted against us; Ne- 
vada’s representative did not vote; both 
of New Mexico’s representatives voted 





against the growers’ position. Oregon’s 
four representatives stood solidly be- 
hind our position; South Dakota’s two 
representatives were also with us. From 
Texas, two representatives voted with 
us, and sixteen against, two did not vote. 
Utah’s two representatives were split, 
one voting for our position, and the oth- 
er against. Of Washington’s representa- 
tives—two were for, and three against 


~e 


our stand, one did not vote. Wyoming’s | 


representative voted in favor of our po- 
sition. 

The principal fight on the floor of the 
Senate was on the provision to elimi- 
nate Section II, which permitted the 
President to reduce tariffs by another 
50 per cent. This was the most import- 
ant vote, and on this we find that both 
Senators from South Dakota and Wy- 
oming supported the growers’ position. 
Senators Johnson of California, O’Dan- 
iel of Texas, Thomas of Idaho, McCar- 
ran of Nevada, Wheeler of Montana, 
and McFarland of Arizona also sup- 
ported the growers. Senators Chavez 
and Hatch of New Mexico, Taylor of 
Idaho, Downey of California, and Mag- 
nuson of Washington opposed our posi- 
tion. Colorado’s and Utah’s Senators 
did not vote. From other votes on the 
bill, however, it is definitely known 
where Colorado’s and Utah’s Senators 
stood. Both Senators from Colorado 
supported the growers’ views, and the 


Senators from Utah opposed the grow- | 


ers’ position. 

No doubt many of you good people 
are wondering why I am going into such 
detail on this vote on one of the most 
important pieces of legislation coming 


~ ee 


out of Washington affecting the sheep | 


industry. The reasons are: 

1. To show who of the members of 
Congress from the various states sup- 
ported the growers on this important 
legislation. 


2. To point out that some of the news- 
paper releases did not indicate the true 
picture of how our representatives vot- 
ed—and it is the votes that count. 


3. To encourage citizens of the vari- | 


ous states to make known to the Sen- 
ators and Representatives how they 
feel on legislative issues. The time to 
talk to them is when they are home, get 
to know them, tell them your problems, 
and learn theirs. 


As I stated before, on the Congress is 
based our hopes for the industry. Now 
I have wandered quite a ways from my 
chronological report, but it’s the vote— 
not the publicity—that’s important for 
our industry. Let us watch how our 
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Congressional delegates vote on import- 
ant issues. 


Hearings 


On April 23, 1945, your representa- 
tives appeared before the Senate Food 
Committee and reviewed the sheep in- 
dustry problems and the need for relief. 
Similar testimony was presented in May 
to the Special Food Investigating Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
chairmanned by our now Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Honorable Clinton P. 
Anderson. 

On June 11, the sheep industry was 
represented at the House Banking and 
Currency Committee hearings on the 
extension of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 


Hearings on the public land question 
were held on the following dates, at 
which time your National worked for 
the industry: At Ely, Nevada, on May 
23-25; Salt Lake City, Utah, May 28-31. 
It wasn’t possible to attend and present 
testimony at the Boise hearing in June; 
but representation was made again at 
Casper, Wyoming, on September 3 and 
4; and at Grand Junction, Colorado, on 
September 6. 

On November 9, the sheep industry’s 
representatives presented testimony be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture relative to parity for wool and 
lambs, asking that the base period for 
calculation of parity be changed for 
wool and lambs and that labor costs be 
included in this calculation. 


Wool Hearings 


In addition to the above, the most ex- 
haustive and important hearings ever 
held in Washington on the sheep indus- 
try were conducted by the special Sen- 
ate Committee to Investigate the Pro- 
duction, Transportation, and Marketing 
of Wool, which also covered lamb, with 
the very able Senator from Wyoming, 
Senator O’Mahoney, as chairman. Many 
of our western Senators took an active 
part in these proceedings. 


The hearings started on November 
19 and were concluded on December 6, 
covering 907 pages on the wool and wool 
manufacturing industry. Twenty-five 
wool growers and wool grower repre- 
sentatives attended the hearings and 
many testified for the industry. A sum- 
mary of these hearings will be found in 


the columns of the National Wool Grow- 
er. 
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These hearings placed before the 
Senate the conditions of the industry 
and the need for remedial legislation for 
wool, lamb, and public land programs. 
Three things were definitely established 
and admitted by government depart- 
ments: first, that a domestic sheep in- 
dustry is essential and desirable; sec- 
ond, that the domestic sheep industry 
is entitled to the cost of production and 
a reasonable profit; and third, that it is 
in an uneconomic condition at the pres- 
ent time. The fourth and most import- 
ant question, not answered, was “What 
is going to be done about it?” 

Many plans and proposals were sug- 
gested, all of them designed to assist 
the industry. Some of the plans met op- 
position by the government depart- 
ments; some were more favorable. 
Without taking time to discuss the vari- 
ous plans, it is hoped and anticipated 
that one plan or a combination of plans 
will be accepted by the Congress. 

Our Legislative Chairman, Byron 
Wilson, will probably cover this in de- 
tail for you. You will have the oppor- 
tunity to hear Senator O’Mahoney pre- 
sent this subject at the Tuesday morn- 
ing wool session of this convention. 

Senator O’Mahoney did an exception- 
ally fine job in conducting these hear- 
ings, and I am sure that he will give us 
much of interest in his talk before the 
convention. 


Results 


Now let us analyze the things ac- 
complished from these hearings: 

1. We did not prevent the extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, nor the provision for permitting 
the reduction of duties an additional 50 
per cent. 

2. After over two years’ work, some 
relief was secured for the producers of 
lamb through the lamb subsidy pro- 
gram. 

3. Hearings concerning O.P.A. have 
had little effect on their operation at 
the time of presentation, but eventual- 
ly some relief has been secured from 
these regulations. 

4. Hearings on public land have, in 
the case of the Grazing Service, tempor- 
arily prevented an increase in fees. 

5. The results of hearings on Forest 
Service problems are yet to be de- 
termined, as is true with the hearings 
on parity, on the investigation of the 
marketing, transportation, and produc- 
tion of wool and lambs. 

The point I am trying to make clear 
is that even though it takes much time 


and expense to prepare for and present 
testimony at the various hearings, this 
testimony is just a clarification of the 
problem and the basis for action. The 
real work starts after hearings are com- 
pleted. Your Wool Grower will keep 
you informed as to the subject matter 
and status of the hearings; and this is 
the time that the opinions of the people 
in the West must be conveyed to their 
representatives in Congress in order to 
secure effective action. 

The Lamb Industry Committee’s ac- 
tivities and the lamb subsidy program 
will be thoroughly discussed at future 
sessions; and I will just mention in pass- 
ing that the first indication that the 
O.P.A. realized the true condition of 
the sheep industry and was willing to 
do something about it was in May when 
Mrs. Peavey, the daughter of the late 
Senator Thomas of Idaho, Mr. Wilson, 
and I called on Chester Bowles. Efforts 
were then intensified and work was 
continuous until the announcement of 
the program on July 27. 


Organization Work 


One of the new activities carried on 
by the Salt Lake City office, and prin- 
cipally by Mr. Marsh, has been the or- 
ganization work in the various states, 
which started in February, 1945, and 
lasted well into November. 


Program of Work 


As a result of the work in 1945, it is 
anticipated many policies and programs 
will be developed and others advanced. 
In anticipation of this, I am submitting 
a program of work to the executive 
committee. This work program is di- 
vided into six main headings: 


1. Washington Activities, which will 
include four main goals to be accom- 
plished if this program, as outlined, is 
approved by the executive committee. 
These activities will attempt to put in- 
to effect a long-term wool program; a 
determination as to what is to be done 
on lamb; a revision of the parity base 
for both wool and lambs; and legislation 
relative to the public land question. 
These of course are goals and much 
work will necessarily have to be done 
on them before they are accomplished. 

2. Organization Work. This will be 
done in the various states for the pur- 
pose of greater unification and closer 
cooperation. 

To get the support of other allied 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Wool in 
Washington 


An Address by Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney 


Before the 81st Annual Convention 


R. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, and visitors: I am very 
grateful indeed for the most generous 
introduction which has just been given 
by Mr. Devereaux (Vice President H. 
J. Devereauv.—Ed.) I feel that I can 
scarcely recognize myself in the de- 
scription that he has given, but if you 
don’t make any objections to what he 
said, I won’t. 


I am pleased to have the opportunity 
to welcome here on behalf of the Wool 
Committee of the United States Senate, 
the distinguished Dr. Edgar Booth of 
Australia, who has journeyed to Eng- 
land and now the United States in the 
interest of the promotion of wool. I am 
sure the Doctor will take no offense if 
I say to you that apparently in Au- 
stralia, as in the United States, when 
they are seeking for a solution of a dif- 
ficult problem, they have turned to the 
universities—he is a school man, a 
teacher. If he lived here very long, he 
might find himself cartooned with a 
mortar board on his head. Dr. Booth, 
I think, is the President of the New 
England section of the University of 
Sydney. When I first heard that, my 
provincialism just overwhelmed every- 
thing else and I wondered, why do you 
suppose those Australians named the 
university after a part of the United 
States—and then it occurred to me that 
New England to the Australians was 
just the old England and not any part 
of Massachusetts, Maine, Vermont, 
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Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New 
Hampshire. 

Dr. Booth, we are very happy to have 
you here because you are engaged in 
the prosecution of an effort to find the 
solution of the same problem that af- 
fects us, and affects all industry. 

The Australians are looking for ways 
and means of promoting the use of wool. 
They, like we, find themselves sur- 
rounded bya surplus. The whole world 
is trying to solve this question of sur- 
pluses. In times past, the effort has 
been made and it has terminated in war 
after war, to cut down production and 
to narrow the opportunities of other 
people. Certainly it ought to be clear 
to us now that the solution to any prob- 
lem of surplus whether it be wool or 
any other commodity, is to increase the 
consumption. We may be able to do 
this not only on a local and national 
basis, but upon a world basis. The 
events of the last few years seem to 
have opened the way to do this. Some- 
how or another, mankind has a way of 
making his greatest technological pro- 
gress in the course of war. We use our 
best efforts, our best genius, our most 
cooperative instincts, when we are fight- 
ing together either in subsequence or 
for purposes of conquest. And now we 
have learned more about science and 
utilization of the things that Almighty 
Providence has provided in this world, 
because we have been fighting one an- 
other, than we ever knew before. 

You read in the newspapers the other 
day that a jet plane crossed the United 
States in less than five hours. A year 


ago I was talking in New York City 


with the’ Canadian Ambassador to 
China who had just returned from 
Chungking. I asked him how long it 


took to make the trip. He told me he 
made the trip in 60 hours from Chung- 
king to Washington. He got in an air- 
plane in the middle of China, flew down 
over the Himalaya Mountains, over In- 
dia, east across the Ocean, across the 
Persian Gulf, across the Arabian Pe- 
ninsula and the Red Sea, across the 
north of Africa, looking down as he 
crossed Arabia upon Palestine, out of 
which came the Bible and our Christian 
convictions. He flew over the port 
from which Columbus sailed; he flew 
over the Rock of Gibralter and over the 
Atlantic Ocean, passed through South 
America and then north to the United 
States and landed in Washington. He 
traversed over every valley, every 
ocean almost, and every continent in 
which mankind has struggled upward 
through all the centuries, and he did it 
in 60 hours. The implication of that 
trip, no less than the implication of the 
atomic bomb, is that we must learn to 
work together, we must put behind us 
all thought of working at cross-purpos- 
es, either as peoples of the world, or as 
industries. Groups and classes living 
in our respective countries have no 
business fighting one another now be- 
cause the instruments that science has 
placed in our hands are so terrible that 
if we do not put away hostility and 
criticism and do not devote ourselves to 
cooperative action, there can be no 
termination except disaster. 
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Now that is far afield, you might say, 
from the subject which has been as- 
sicned me today. It isnot. Here in the 
United States, all through Australia 
and Great Britain, in Europe, and 
wherever men gather, they are strug- 
gling today with the problem of the re- 
lationship of government to people. 
Now we here in the United States have 
a fundamental principle which we will 
not give up, and that fundamental prin- 
ciple is that the people are the source 
of all authority—whether it be the 
authority of government in the political 
sphere or the authority of business or- 
ganization in the economic sphere. 
When the Constitution of the United 
States was drafted and: this govern- 
ment was founded, when the Declara- 
tion of Independence was written and 
all of that glorious past in our history, 
it was because here in this continent 
we were repudiating the notion that a 
single person, a royal person, a king, a 
group, could control the activities of 
the people, could establish the govern- 
ment which would rule the people. 


We sought here to establish the 
principle that the people are the source 
from which the jurisdiction of govern- 
ment flows. Now that principle is in 
mortal danger, because throughout the 
world there has grown up again a no- 
tion, the same notion that we repudi- 
ated at the beginning of this country, 
a notion that the government can con- 
trol and ought to control people. 

Totalitarianism is on the march, and 
the reason that it is, is precisely be- 
cause the instruments which science 
has placed in our hands are so tre- 
mendous in the scope of their effect 
that it’s beyond the ability of local 
groups to control them. 


When an airplane flies in the strato- 
sphere across the North American Con- 
tinent, on the Pacific Ocean, it is flying 
in an area that is way beyond the abil- 
ity of those of us who plod along the 
surface of the earth to control. Now 
that’s the background against which we 
work in respect to wool, and in respect 
to every other commodity that we pro- 
duce. ; 

Conditions have been brought about 
which are beyond the jurisdiction of 
local governments. Your county, your 
city, your state cannot protect the pub- 
lic interests with respect to the activi- 
ties that are carried on by the new in- 
struments of commerce. Now that’s the 
fundamental cause of all our problems, 
and because we have to learn how to 
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use those things, there has developed a 
trend toward central authority once 
more. 


The communistic philosophy, the so- 
cialist philosophy, the facist philosophy, 
whether it be the dictatorship of the 
right or the left, it all proceeds from the 
same, precise conditions. 


Now the danger in which our prin- 
ciple of the authority of the people rests 
may be seen when we reflect for just a 
moment on what’s going on in the world. 
The rulers of Russia are convinced that 
democracy is completely outmoded— 
the rulers of Russia are convinced that 
the days of democracy are done! The 
developments in France, Italy and in 
other nations of Europe where the re- 
construction program has not yet be- 
gun show a definite tendency toward 
Communism. Look at South America 
and you see it rising there. What is the 
other aspect? Over in Argentina the 
fascist notion seems to be gaining some 
sway. And even in Great Britain, even 
in that area from which came our an- 
cestors who settled in this country and 
established free government, the people 
had a free election and decided to trust 
their political and economic fortunes to 
a party which had declared as part of 
its purposes and program the national- 
ization of certain industries. So it’s go- 
ing on. What are we going to do about 
it? 

I was glad to have the opportunity to 
come here today and to talk to you be- 
cause I believe from the very depths of 
my soul that the time has come in this 
country when those of us who happen 
to be for a brief time in public life 
should tell the people what they really 
believe and not what the people want 
to hear. 


It’s easy enough to stand upon a plat- 
form and appeal to the emotions or the 
suspicions of any group, but what the 
country needs, and what the world 
needs now is straight talk about condi- 
tions exactly as they exist. I may not 
see the facts correctly, I may be mistak- 
en, but if my sight is deficient, if my 
judgment is poor, nevertheless I owe 
you the obligation of giving you my 
honest judgment, whatever it is, and let 
you weigh it, because after all, you are 
the judges. 


So here we are confronted now with 
what we are going to do in government 
for this industry. Take the story that 
Dr. Booth has told us. He handed you 
last night several acts of the Australian 
parliament. These acts were designed 


to enable the government to promote 
the wool industry, to promote the use 
of raw wool, and to foster the sale of 
wool. The parliament of Australia ap- 
proved an agreement entered into by 
the governments, the executive branch 
of the governments, of the United King- 
dom, and the three Dominions with re- 
spect to the disposal of this huge wool 
surplus, some 4 billion pounds of wool. 


The British Government and the 
Australian Government are working 
together in what amounts almost to a 
state-managed economy with respect 
to wool. Now here in the United 
States, we have been edging that way, 
edging toward a state economy, with 
respect to very many subjects, but 
always most reluctant—and only be- 
cause there seems to be no other re- 
course. 


Take, for example, the program to 
which your Chairman has just referred, 
the purchase of the entire domestic clip 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Now that was government action—it 
was the use of the public funds in the 
Treasury of the United States to save 
the wool industry from what would 
have undoubtedly been disaster, be- 
cause in the conditions which existed, 
it would have been impossible for indi- 
vidual producers to have sold their 
world wool in the market and to have 
survived. 


Now when that proposal was first 
made, it was criticized—it was criticized 
on principle, and legitimately so, by 
many producers and many dealers who 
said, ‘‘We don’t want the government 
interfering in this business. We want 
a free economy. We want the people 
to produce their wool and to sell their 
wool without interference by the gov- 
ernment.” But the sad fact is that, if 
that were done, ruin would have over- 
come your industry. And so because 
the government at Washington moved 
reluctantly to take a position in this in- 
dustry that all our tradition would in- 
dicate ought to be run by individuals 
themselves, we did only part of the job 
and so you had a program that went on 
only from year to year. 


The Commodity Credit Corporation 
now has announced that it will pur- 
chase all wool produced in the United 
States until the first of November next. 
Well, when I heard that announcement, 
I thought what the position of a man 
who was drowning in the lake might 

(Continued on page 41) 
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National Auxiliary'’s 
17th Annual Convention 


ONCE again Salt Lake City, Utah, 

was the melting pot of the West as 
men and women from the far South, the 
western ranges, and the midwest prair- 
ies, met for their annual wool growers’ 
convention, January 28, 29, 30, 1946, at 
Hotel Utah, convention headquarters. 
The first postwar convention, attend- 
ance at both the men’s association and 
ladies’ auxiliary meetings was among 
the largest ever registered. 

Regretting the inability of the Na- 
tional Auxiliary President, Mrs. Louis 
J. Wardlaw, of Fort Worth, Texas, to 
attend, the members nonetheless rallied 
around Mrs. Dan Hughes of Montrose, 
Colorado, National Auxiliary Second 
Vice President, who stepped into the 
president’s chair and very ably carried 
on. Also, pinch-hitting, was Mrs. Clell 
Lung of Yakima, Washington, secre- 
tary-treasurer, pro-tem. 


National delegates were guests of the 
auxiliary at a dinner in the Empire 
Room Sunday evening, following which 
an executive meeting was held in the 


Gold Room. 
Following registration on Monday, 


January 28, a joint session with the , 


men’s association was held. 


Auxiliary delegates, members, and 
guests attended a luncheon at the Roof 
Garden Monday at noon. Mrs. Delbert 
Chipman’s original rhymes introduced 
Miss Utah (Miss Nina Lou Neff) and 
the national officers and the president 
of each state auxiliary. After she read 
a toast in rhyme, two little pages (Miss 
Rae Eliason and Miss Nancy Steadman) 
presented the recipient with a carnation 
and acacia corsage, accompanied with 
xylophone music played by Mrs. Lowell 
Hicks. As each state president was in- 
troduced Mrs. Hicks played the 
song of the state she represented. Fav- 
ors at the luncheon were souvenir con- 
vention programs containing data on 
Utah’s wool growing industry, greet- 
ings from presidents of the National 
and Utah auxiliaries, pictures of the 
Utah Auxiliary officers, names and ad- 
dresses of other officers of the Utah and 
National auxiliaries together with 
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Auxiliary Activities 


names and addresses of all state aux- 
iliary presidents; program of events 
and meetings of the convention and 
considerable data concerning Utah gen- 
erally. Out-of-state registrants were 
guests of the Salt Lake City Chamber 
of Commerce at the luncheon. A hun- 
dred sixty-two were present. 


All the visitors were guests of the 
Utah Auxiliary at a conducted bus tour 
of Salt Lake City, which took them to 
points of interest around the city and 
lasted around two hours. Mother Na- 
ture smiled on this project and with- 
held a heavy snow storm until the next 
day. 


Tuesday morning the ladies met with 
the men in a joint session at Barratt 
Hall to hear Honorable Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney, Senator from Wyoming; 
Dr. Edgar A. Booth, Chairman, Inter- 
national Wool Secretariat; and Eugene 
Ackerman, Director, American Wool 
Council, speak on different phases of 
the wool problem. 

Around a hundred delegates, mem- 
bers, and some husbands, were guests 
of the L.D.S. Church authorities at an 
organ recital in the famed Mormon 


Tabernacle on Temple Square and 
heard Dr. Frank W. Asper at the organ. 
Through arrangements made by Mrs. 
J. R. Eliason, the auxiliary was able to 
sit in the choir loft and enjoyed watch- 
ing Dr. Asper manipulate the organ as 
well as listening to it. 

The annual business meeting of the 


A GROUP OF PROMINENT AUXILIARY MEMBERS 


From left to right, Mrs. John Widdoss, South Dakota; Mrs. W. A. Roberts, Washington; Mrs. Dan 
Hughes, Colorado; Mrs. Victor Lesamiz, Washington; Mrs. George Bean, and Mrs. Worth Evans of Texas 


National Auxiliary was held the after- 
noon of January 29 in the Gold Room 
with a good attendance and Mrs. Dan 
Hughes, National Second Vice Presi- 
dent from Montrose, Colorado, presid- 
ing. 

Mrs. Worth Evans of Fort Lewis, 
Texas, the delegate from that state, 
gave a very good report of that state’s 
activities. They have contacted the 
Texas A & M College and urged them to 
include wool and mohair in their dem- 
onstrations and they are making wool 
comforts as part of their program for 
this year. Their slogan is a good one: 
“Dress in the Best—Wear Wool!” 


Mrs . Delbert Chipman, American 
Fork, Utah, reporting for Utah, stated 
they had been active in promoting wool 
and lamb in the schools, both lower di- 
vision and high schools, this past year 


The National Wool Grower 
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This promotion took the form of send- 
ing meat cookery kits and lamb recipe 
booklets and booklets on the manu- 
facture, wear and care of wool and in- 
troducing wool sewing contests into 
high schools to encourage girls learn- 
ing to sew to work with wool. She re- 
ported this help was welcomed warmly 
by the teachers and that where agricul- 
tural college extension workers had 
been asked to cooperate that they, too, 
had been very glad to work with her 
committee. 

Mrs. Victor Lesamiz, the Washington 
Auxiliary delegate, brought a very fine 
report of that state’s activities. Their 
Ways and Means Committee has been 
exceptionally active. This committee’s 
favorite means of raising funds with 
which to carry on its work is for the 
members to make all sorts of woolen 
gift articles for sale. 

The Idaho Auxiliary has a new presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ernestine Drake of Challis, 
Idaho, In her report she stated the 
Blackfoot Chapter was active socially 
and otherwise, the interest being main- 
tained during the war with members 
participating in all types of war relief 
work. They have been adding new 
members gradually, and financially are 
very strong. Mrs. Drake brought many 
woolen articles, such as knitted and 
crocheted hats, blankets, bags, bootees, 
etc., and set up a booth on the Mezza- 
nine to sell them for the benefit of the 
National Auxiliary treasury. These 
articles met with such great demand 
that very soon they were sold out and 
the orders kept coming in. 

Mrs. O’Connor gave the Colorado re- 
port in the absence of their president, 
stating that Mrs. Hayes has been very 
active in promoting wool and lamb. At 
their annual convention last summer 
just an executive meeting was held at 
which time, all officers of the auxiliary 
were re-elected for another term. 

Mrs. Quealy from Kemmerer, Wy- 
oming, gave a very brief but interesting 
report, Their members number over a 
hundred, which is very good considering 
the scattered communities in which 
they arefrom. Mrs. Quealy is the spark 
that keeps this state’s organization alive. 

The annual dinner-dance and floor 
show in the beautiful Lafayette Ball- 
room were attended by a capacity crowd 
which overflowed into the Junior Ball- 
room and on to the Mezzanine. Roast 
lamb with all the trimmings, a lively 
floor show featuring Eddie Dean, the 
singing cowboy; and dancing until after 
midnight—soft lights, sweet music, good 
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food, charming and beautiful women 
and carefree-for-the-moment men, com- 
bined to make another memorable oc- 
casion in convention history. 

The activities of the last day were 
confined to meeting with the men in 
the morning to hear talks on lamb pro- 
motion and advertising. 

Mrs. Hughes called the executive 
committee for a final session for that 
afternoon. At this meeting the com- 
mittee on education and promotion sug- 
gested that the National Auxiliary make 
every effort to award at least twenty 
blankets at the next 4-H Club Congress 
inasmuch as Mrs. Ralph I. Thompson, 
Past National President, of Heppner, 
Oregon, has offered to give five of these 
blankets herself and Mrs. Drake of 
Challis, Idaho, is giving one. It was the 
consensus that if enough blankets 
could be awarded much nationwide 
publicity would come to the auxiliary 
inasmuch ‘as they would be awarded at 
a banquet meeting attended by around 
fifteen hundred people from all over the 
United States. The letter received 
from Mrs. Willie B. Whitehead with her 
report on promotion was read. She 
stated among other things that it was 
the desire of this committee that we 
work toward Wool and Mohair Week 
of December 10th; encourage florists to 
use wool yarn instead of other ribbon 


in making corsages and flower arrange- 
ments. 

Some of the sidelights of these three 
days were the beautifully decorated 
store windows in the Z.C.M.I. just 
across the street from convention head- 
quarters. New spring woolen yardage 
was attractively displayed to coincide 
with the wool growers’ meetings. Then 
there were the auxiliary ladies them- 
selves in their modish wool suits and 
with those colorful crocheted hats of 
wool to match, bought from the Idaho 
delegation, These hats appeared in all 
colors. Some of the men bought sev- 
eral to take home to their wives and 
daughters. And there were those or- 
chids and more orchids worn by many 
—especially the Texas delegation, with 
that drawl we love to hear. 


Mrs. Delbert Chipman, general chair- 
man, and Mrs. J. R. Eliason, program 
chairman, together with their commit- 
tees who assisted in arranging and car- 
rying out the events for these three de- 
lightful days, are to be commended for 
their fine work. Mrs. Winifred P. Ralls, 
hostess for the Salt Lake City Chamber 
of Commerce, was also instrumental in 
making this convention one long to be 
remembered. 


Mrs, Emery C. Smith, 
Press Correspondent 








Utah's Auxiliary Meeting 


EGINNING with an 8:30 a.m. break- 
fast in the Jade Room of the Hotel 
Utah, the 16th annual convention of the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the Utah Wool- 
Growers Association got under way, 
with Mrs. Delbert Chipman of Ameri- 
ean Fork, Auxiliary President, in 
charge. A brief business meeting was 
held in connection with the breakfast, 
reports of chapter activities being giv- 
en by the presidents and a welcoming 
address by Mrs, Chipman. 


Following this breakfast get-togeth- 
er, a joint session with the men’s associ- 
ation was held. President Don Clyde of 
Heber City gave his annual report, as 
did Mrs. Delbert Chipman, followed by 
a demonstration by officers of the state 
auxiliary showing the type of wool and 
lamb promotion work that was carried 
on in the schools of the state last year. 
Evidence that this visual report was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm was given by 


the many men who commented favor- 
ably about the important part the wom- 
en are taking in promotion activities, 
following this meeting. 


The annual dinner-dance that even- 
ing met all expectations, pleasing some 
six hundred wool growers and guests 
from the standpoint of food, entertain- 
ment, and dancing. 


At a general session held conjointly 
with the men the morning of Friday, 
January 25, Miss Jessie Alice Cline, 
representing the National Livestock 
and Meat Board, held the spotlight with 
her talk “All About Lamb.” She said: 
“There are only two kinds of meat— 
the tender cuts and those that are less 
tender, but both kinds can be made 
tender by the proper cooking methods.” 
She quoted the theme song of meat 
cookery—‘‘Low and Slow”— and dem- 
onstrated how this method could make 

(Continued on page 35) 
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International W 


An Address before the 81st Convention 


By Dr. Edgar A. Booth, Chairman, International 


Wool Secretariat, London 


HE Chairman, The President, you 

American friends, and those also 
who are not prepared to accept me in 
that category. 

I am awfully glad indeed to have this 
opportunity of coming here and speak- 
ing to you today. I think different peo- 
ple in different countries, month after 
month, become rather a trying ordeal. 
We’re separated not only by distances 
of space, which your Senator O’Mahon- 
ey has pointed out to you are becoming 
less apparent because of the airplane, 
but also by differences in language, dif- 
ferences in mannerism, and differences 
in custom. It’s quite probable that you 
would accuse me, talking as I am now, 
of speaking to you with an Oxford ac- 
cent. Believe me, this is an ordinary 
type of Australian accent. Call it that 
if you like. Coming from the eastern 
coast we differ in accent from spot to 
spot throughout the vast country of 
Australia just as you do ever here. 

But nonetheless although I may be 
talking with an Australian accent (and 
I have already been accused since I 
came over here of talking with a Texan 
accent which I believe is quite wrong, 
I don’t mean it’s quite wrong to talk 
with a Texan accent—they’re a very 
nice people though with an accent. I 
mean that it is quite wrong to suggest 
for a moment that I have a Texan ac- 
cent). I have the ordinary type of Au- 
stralian accent, and I use words which 
are somewhat similar to your words. 
But one of the things which has im- 
pressed me over here is the way we talk 
the common English language. Words 
I use have slightly different implica- 
tion. Some of the words that even your 
very nicest people over here use freely 
are words which would not be spoken 
to a lady in Australia. 

For instance there’s the word which 
is used for a gentleman who goes along 
your roads, the tramp, looking for a 
handout. That word has an entirely 
different significance in Australia and 
children are spanked on that portion 
of their anatomy for using the word in 
that way. Consequently, I have to be 
awfully careful in writing anything or 
in speaking to make sure that by some 
quite innocent remark I’m not touching 
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President R. C. Rich of the American Wool Council and Dr. Booth go over some angles of wool 
promotion. 


upon the susceptibilities, quite uninten- 
tionally, of one particular section of the 
audience. 

That’s why it is very much better for 
us to have someone such as myself who 
can get along fairly well with people to 
come along and see you and speak with 
you rather than to write long, formal 
letters which originally may begin, for 
example, “Dear Mr. President” and 
eventually get down to “Dear Mr. Rich” 
and then get down to “Dear Rich” and 
never go beyond that again. It’s a good 
thing that we should mix up and that 
we should be able to go around amongst 
one another and break down some of 
these barriers which at any rate do ex- 
ist when we take pen and paper, even 
writing in the same tongue. 

Well, now, if we people who are, in 
effect, blood brothers and talk a com- 
mon tongue, have these little difficul- 
ties, you can imagine how very much 
greater it is to get any sort of world co- 
operation:and world coordination be- 
tween people who can’t even speak the 
same language. 

During the last war, I had four years 
overseas in France and Belgium—I had 
done French at my high school, I had 
taken it for what we call our leading 


certificate examination before going on 
to the university. Consequently, I was 
an authority on the French language 
and I completely failed to understand 
why the nice Latins to whom I spoke 
occasionally in France were not able to 
understand what I was getting at. They 
were unable to talk the same type of 
French I had learned. Naturally you 
can understand that as a young soldier 
with a considerable amount of practice, 
I improved my French very much and 
by the time I went back I was able to 
carry on ordinary conversation in 
French, and I considered myself very 
good. 

I would not, even with those labori- 
ously acquired qualifications, attempt 
to carry on any business transactions 
whatsoever in that particular tongue. 

The French people are at the present 
time recovering from a somewhat se- 
vere blow. They are recovering rapid- 
ly, however, and they’re endeavoring 
to get their side of the wool industry, 
which is, of course, very largely that of 
textile manufacture, back onto its feet 
again; and I have already been in touch 
with a French gentleman who was very 
active in international wool affairs be- 
fore the war, Messieur Debreaux (?), 
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who is the president of the Internation- 
al Wool Textile Organization. We start- 
ed off in usual formal way—I wrote to 
him, but I was very careful to write him 
in English. He wrote back to me and 
he was very careful to write in French; 
and I got quite a thrill out of the fact 
that I was able to read his French and 
understand the very amiable senti- 
ments he was conveying just as much, 
I hope, as he got a thrill out of being 
able to read my somewhat academic and 
polite English and understand that I 
was also feeling quite amiable toward 
him. 


He. however, was the first to break 
the barrier of distance. He came across 
to England and I had the opportunity 
of meeting him. We had a little meet- 
ing beforehand with necessary lubrica- 
tion to make things work more smooth- 
ly, and we indulged in a considerable 
amount of English food, which at the 
present time is largely Brussels sprouts 
and smashed potatoes, which is a staple 
but very uninteresting article of diet. 
We found that our personal contact was 
an extraordinary valuable thing. It is 
that personal contact and that personal 
interest of person with person which 
really builds up the fraternal interest of 
nation with nation. 


We’ve all decided that wars are silly 
things—no one ever wins a war, one 
particular side comes out victorious and 
they’re able to fly their flags from more 
or less solid buildings, depending upon 
the country in which those flags are 
flown. Victorious armies march down 
the street—I had.the opportunity of 
seeing in New York the big victory pa- 
rade of your returning New York di- 
visions. And those particular people 
are the victors. They have won the war 
and are the people who are privileged 
to dictate the peace terms, but every 
nation loses by warfare and we people, 
that is the English speaking people any- 
way, long ago decided it was such a sil- 
ly business that there was no sense in 
hitting a person unless he hits you first 
of all with intent to.commit murder; 
then the only thing to do is to hit second 
and hit damned hard. That, of course, 
is what we have done. But nonethe- 
less, they hit first and, consequently, 
although we’ve come out of it buttoning 
up our coats and saying, “Oh well, 
they’re heels,” we’ve got a black eye, 
and it’s going to take some little time, 
even the time necessary to remedy that 
black eye before we’re able again to see 
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our way clear to re-establish our houses 
as we had them in the peace period. 


Just the same way that these armed 
hostilities between nations are com- 
pletely unprofitable to nations on any 
side, so hostile behavior between na- 
tions interested in the same commod- 
ity also is stupid and of profit to none. 
| have not come over here either as an 
individual or representing my own 
country or representing other big wool 
producing countries of the world, to 
interfere in any way with your own do- 
mestic policy. |! have studied for a 
very considerable period the problems 
with which you are faced and | know 
that you have very intense problems, 
which, as you have found, are extreme- 
ly difficult of solution. That you will 
solve those problems and that you will 
solve them on a basis which will give 
you as, your Senator has said, assur- 
ance for years to come, | have no doubt; 
but that solution is your problem and 
not mine. 


I’m quite prepared again in moments 
when we’re carrying on these intensive 
committee meetings in the Utah Hotel 
from 5:30 p.m. to 6:30 p.m. in the even- 
ing to give my views on these subjects 
strictly in camera, but you can imagine 
the reverberation throughout America 
and throughout the whole world if I 
were to stand up here and say, “Now 
I think you ought to do so and so.” Act- 
ually, under those conditions, those peo- 
ple here whom I have already included 
in the category of friends would move 
across to the other side of the lobby and 
say, “It’s like his darned hide to tell us 
what our job is.” 


Well, now, I have come over here to 
tell you what your job is, but as its a 
common job for the whole of the world 
and one in which we could all cooperate 
and coordinate, we’re going to have no 
quarrel over it whatsoever. 


Your job is to sell the wool you grow. 
The Australian producer's job is to sell 
the wool he grows, and that same thing 
is applicable to every wool grower 
in any country in the world, whether 
he happens to be in a big wool produc- 
ing country or not; whether he happens 
to be the little man or the very big man, 
he grows wool and he wants to sell that 
wool. By sell | imply also that he’s not 
interested in just giving it away. He 
wants to make a reasonable and ra- 
tional profit so that he is encouraged 
to continue selling wool and to sell 


more wool and to be able to put im- 
provements back into his property so 
that he will build up his flocks, he will 
acquire more lands, he will become a 
prosperous and happy member of the 
community. We're all exactly in that 
same position in the wool producing 
world. We want to increase our stand- 
ard of livinggwe want to be able to im- 
prove the price of this staple fiber 
which we are growing; we don’t want 
to see anything likely to put us back in 
the world economic position. 


We do see those particular threats. 
We say that over the war period we 
have had very big accumulations of 
wool stocks. Not that the people didn’t 
want wool, but the textile manufacturer 
was pushed across on to other occupa- 
tions. In very many cases he was em- 
ployed not at his belt or looms, he was 
in the fighting services. Moreover a 
very big percentage of the wool consum- 
ing world, the people who would have 
bought our wool and want it manu- 
factured, were not able to get it. I ad- 
mit it was very largely our fault, we 
had no intention of supplying it to them. 


We considered that wool was such a 
valuable commodity that to have gone 
and dropped it over any of these enemy 
countries merely so as to do a gentle- 
manly deed and get rid of our wool 
would have been quite an absurd thing. 
The very fact that we were at war 
meant that we were not able to manu 
facture stuff ourselves and our popu- 
lace did want it to wear, and we had al- 
so cut off from another big section of 
the wool consuming country, the very 
stock that we are trying to sell. 


For that reason, there have been very 
big accumulations of these materials 
and the wool producing countries have 
been faced with the job of getting rid 
of them. There are very big accumula- 
tions of wool amounting as you know 
to some four billion, in your figures, 
pounds, of which the United States of 
America is the proud, but somewhat un- 


happy possessor of some 500 million 
pounds. 


The wool grower in Australia and in 
South Africa and in New Zealand was 
faced with a very considerable problem 
regarding those stocks. You people 
rather have the impression here that 
this is a kind of joint stock company in 
which the British Dominions are pre- 
pared to get together and say, “Now we 
own all this wool. We’re going to tell 
the rest of the world what they have to 
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do about it.” That is absolutely wrong. 
I myself am completely independent. I 
have been told that I hold no brief for 
Australia or that I am the overseas rep- 
resentative of the Australian Wool 
Board. I hold no brief with South 
Africa nor with New Zealand, although 
they are my colleagues on the Inter- 
national Wool Secretariag I hold no 
brief whatsoever for British wool in 
whatever nation of the British Empire 
it may be produced. I represent inter- 
national wool and consequently take 
just as big an interest in your affairs 
and problems and the development of 
your wool as in that of any other coun- 
try; but I’m perfectly aware of the 
whole setup (that is also a part of my 
business), so far as this joint organiza- 
tion is concerned, this sheep in wolf’s 
clothing, as it appears to very many 
people. 

The wool, during the war, had been 
bought from the Dominions by Eng- 
land. England owned those big accum- 
ulations of wool. England is not a wool 
producing country and consequently 
does not by herself really worry what 
may be the price of wool, whether it is 
one cent, one dollar or ten dollars a 
pound so far as production is concerned. 
Actually, as England is a very big tex- 
tile manufacturing country, naturally 
it’s for the interest of the people of that 
country as manufacturers rather than 
growers to set a very low price for 
wool, 


England owned that wool stock. So 
far as the Dominions were concerned 
that stock might have been dumped up- 
on the world. England might have said, 
“We've got 170 million pounds sterling 
worth of wool—let her go!” Under 
those conditions the market would have 
been broken. The Dominions would 
have found themselves with their cur- 
rent year’s clip ready and there would 
certainly have been a market, but at a 
very much lowered, even smashed, 
price. The effect would have been di- 
astrous also for the American wool 
grower as much as for anyone else, be- 
cause he would have been faced with a 
smashed wool market and there would 
have been no means of competing with 
such a flood of wool released in such a 
short period for any long-range scheme. 

The Australians, South Africans, 
New Zealanders, therefore, got togeth- 
er and approached the English Govern- 
ment and said, “This sort of business 
just can’t happen. We have to work 
out between us, and anyone else can 
play if they want to, some form which 
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is going to give stability to the world 
wool industry so that we are going to 
have, at any rate, something in the na- 
ture of assured prices.” 


It is necessary to release this com- 
modity which we have accumulated 
over a long term, and England has 
agreed thus to cooperate with the Do- 
minions; and the agreement entails the 
setting up of what is known in England 
as Jo, J-O, the Joint Organization for 
the Realization of Wool. They are go- 
ing now to be the possessors of all the 
wool which has been accumulated over 
this war period from the Dominions and 
which has not yet been sold. They want 
the holding company a shareholders’. 
Four shares will be held by England be- 
cause its going to take over half that 
wool. ..... it’s going back into pool and 
they'll be half owner. Australia will 
be a two-shareholder; South Africa and 
New Zealand will have one share each. 
But they do form, if you like, an Em- 
pire National Company with shares and 
shareholders whose particular job is to 
keep their eyes on world wool. 


They are definitely concerned with 
marketing Empire wool, but they are 
also clearly informed of the fact that 
they’re selling a world commodity 
throughout a world. Foreign clips will 
be coming along and they will have to 
be disposed of. 


The Australian is just as agitated as 
the American about governmental con- 
trol. He wants something which is go- 
ing to give him rational security but at 
the same time an opportunity to work 
out his own destiny. He's prepared to 
work—he is prepared to make use of 
the intelligent work of others; but he 
likes considerable freedom even if it 
is going to result at times in losses. 

So under this new scheme there is 
no question whatsoever of this Joint 
Organization buying up the current 
clips as they come in. That comes on 
the world market as new wool. What 
the Joint Organization will do, those 
subsidiaries in the different nations 
cooperating, is to fix what they would 
call a floor or assessment price on wool. 
They'll be watching world wool mar- 
kets, they will be getting an idea of 
what is the value of this particular type 
and grading of wool and then they'll be 
prepared to say to the grower, ‘This is 
what we think your wool is worth when 
it comes up for sale. If you don’t get 
that for it, then we're prepared to make 
it up to that figure; but you are still 





perfectly free to sell your product at a 
lower price if you want to.” 


Thus, for example, you have a par- 
ticular clip which you are selling, val- 
ued at, say, 30 cents a pound greasy) 
wool and that is appraised at 30 cents 
a pound greasy wool. Then it goes in- 
to the market in the ordinary way and 
buyers from England, from Australia 
itself, from America, from the Conti- 
nent come along in the ordinary way 
once they get this into operation, and 
they bid against one another in clear, 
open market; and who wants the wool 
and who is prepared to pay for that wool 
buys that wool and takes it away with- 
out hindrance. 


If the bid is not up to the appraiser’s 
figure, then the wool grower can say, 
“Well, you’ve told me my wool is worth 
such and such an amount, you’ve made 
a bad guess, here’s the wool, give me the 
money.” Itisa protection to your grow- 
er. That wool then comes into the pool, 
that wool is more wool which has now 
to be sold by the Joint Organization; but 
at the same time they are easing out in- 
to the market other wool from these 
accumulations of the war years. We 
have to sell more wool than the current 
clip. We've got to get wool out from 
that accumulated stock into the mar- 
ket concurrently with each year’s clip. 

It is realized quite clearly that it must 
be a very long range policy. Conse- 
quently, if it is accepted and included 
in the document, this is going to be ac- 
complished not over two or three years, 
but they’re considering twelve, thir- 
teen, or fourteen years to edge out that 
clip to give security to the grower over 
along time. It does not give him a fixed 
price. It doesn’t give him a ceiling 
price. If he is producing a particularly 
fine quality wool for which there is big 
competition at that particular time, it 
goes to the buyer who wants that wool 
and is prepared to bid against the oth- 
ers and get it. It does, however, give 
him a stability for that period, of a low- 
er price, a floor price, which however 
is not fixed. It is still dominated by 
world demand. 

The Joint Organization people will 
be able to assess the value of the wool 
in terms of what people throughout the 
world are prepared to pay for it. If 
a particular clip is worth 30 cents and 
they find that a lot of the stuff they 
have appraised at 30 cents is being left 
on their hands, down she goes. He is 
able to get the price of world demand. 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Winter State Conventions 


By E. E. Marsh 


Large attendance at all of the 
conventions in Idaho, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Montana, Utah, and South 
Dakota, is indicative of the interest of 
growers in present conditions and post- 
war policies of their industry. One of 
the main concerns at all conventions 
centered on a future wool program to 
insure growers returns on their invest- 
ments which will meet increased costs 
of production and a reasonable profit. 
Heavy liquidation of breeding flocks 
also came in for discussion, especially 
in Idaho and Oregon. Expressions of 
various growers indicated that labor is 
still a big problem. Pros and cons of the 
sheep and lamb subsidy program were 
also discussed. Re-election of officers 
at all conventions shows the good work 
which these men have been doing dur- 
ing the past year. 


Idaho 


PPROXIMATELY 400 Idaho wool 

growers gathered in Boise, January 
6, 7 and 8 to discuss the future of their 
industry and to form constructive poli- 
cies. Bad weather during the opening 
session did not seriously affect attend- 
ance. T. H. Gooding and John Brecken- 
ridge have served the interests of their 
association faithfully during the past 
year and were re-elected to the offices 
of president and vice president re- 
spectively. 

The convention opened Sunday even- 
ing, January 6, with committee meet- 
ings, where reports were drafted and 
recommendations adopted for later pre- 
sentation to the entire convention. Mr. 
T. H. Gooding comprehensively covered 
the various affairs of the association 
and present trends of the sheep industry 
in his annual address. He specifically 
covered the squeeze which sheep grow- 
ers face due to set ceiling prices and in- 
creasing production costs, the predator 
problem and the work of the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, the new ten-year 
permits on the national forests, lamb 
prices and the subsidy program, the un- 
certainty of economic conditions in the 
wool industry, the Taylor Grazing Act, 
and other urgent problems and associa- 
tion work. Mr. Gooding also compli- 
mented the Women’s Auxiliary on their 
fine work during the past year. 
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Other speakers included Mr. R. C. 
Pollock, General Manager, National 
Livestock and Meat Board, who spoke 
on a nationwide program in the interest 
of meat; Earle G. Reed, Livestock Ag- 
ent, Union Pacific Railroad, who spoke 
on “Transportation for the Future 
Sheep and Wool Business”; Alexander 
Johnson, Assistant Wool Specialist, 
University of Wyoming, who presented 
a coring demonstration, a fleece exhibit, 
and spoke on wool shrinkage determi- 
nations under the coring system, and 
proper preparation of wool for ship- 
ment. At the second day’s sessions Mr. 
R. C. Rich covered quite comprehen- 
sively the Senate wool hearings in 
Washington, which he attended. He 
told of the various plans suggested for 
a future domestic wool policy. Other 
speakers were Dr. Glenn C. Holm, who 
discussed lambing problems and sheep 
diseases; Frederick P. Champ, who 
spoke on public land policies; and Dr. 
W. E. Shull, Entomologist, University 
of Idaho, who told of experiments with 
D.D.T. E. E. Marsh, National Wool 
Growers Association, told of the work 
which the Association is doing in be- 
half of growers and covered the pro- 
gress of organization work during the 
past year. T. C. Bacon spoke on “A Job 
to Finish,” urging all growers to back 
and support the efforts of their state and 
national associations. A number of 
growers present signed the new mem- 
bership dues pledge cards, authorizing 
payment of their dues at the time of the 
sale of their wool. 


A banquet, dance, style show and 
miscellaneous entertainment added 
much to the enjoyment of the conven- 
tion. 


The following policies were present- 
ed to the convention and approved: 


1. Recommendation for removal of price 
ceilings and controls on sheep and lambs at 
presently scheduled termination of lamb sub- 
sidy program, June 30, 1946. In the event 
price ceilings should be extended beyond 
June 30, recommendation was made that 
ceiling prices on dressed lamb and mutton 
be raised an amount at least equivalent to 
the present subsidy program or that the 
present subsidy program be continued as 
long as present price ceilings and controls 
are in effect. 


2. Opposition to broadening of present Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreement powers or tariff 
reductions on products of the sheep industry 
under present trade powers. 


3. Recommendation that all public mar- 
kets collect 75 cents per car on lambs sold 
and request that packers collect a like 
amount on direct shipments. 


4. Request that C.C.C. extend its program 
to purchase all of 1946-clip and to make an- 
nouncement of such program at the earliest 
possible date. 


5. Request that the U. S. Government 
adopt a wool policy, permitting growers to 
obtain a reasonable profit. 


6. Commendation of Senator O’Mahoney 
and Senate Committee investigating wool 
and lamb industry for services rendered in 
determining present condition and future 
needs of sheep industry. 


7. Recommendation that O.P.A. remove 
price restrictions and regulations holding up 
manufacture of woolen goods. 


8. Commendation to American Wool Coun- 
cil for their work and recommendation that 
an additional collection of ten cents per bag 
on wool be raised, if necessary, for radio 
and screen advertising. 


9. Approval of continued investigation by 
U. S. Department of Agriculture on wool 
research and recommendation that wool cor- 
ing machine be perfected for determining 
shrinkages., 


10. Recommendation that Congress change 
parity base period to one in line with present 
production costs. 


11. Expression of appreciation for work 
which officers of state and national associa- 
tions have been doing during past year. 


12, Request administration to break bot- 
tlenecks and idleness threatening our eco- 
nomic future. Industries must be spurred 
to high productive activity and national in- 
come maintained at a high level to meet 
present vast national debt. 


13. Expression of deepest sympathy to 
families of wool growers and farm families 
losing sons and daughters in the service and 
also sympathy for families of wool growers 
who have passed away during past year. 


14. Commendation to railroads for out- 
standing services rendered during war and 
request for more expeditious handling as 
soon as new equipment and ample manpow- 
er will permit. 

15, Request that I.C.C. restore trailer car 
privilege. 

16, Commendation of Idaho Public Utili- 
ties Commission for inaugurating negotia- 
tions with the railroads for establishing 
lower rates on fresh meat and packing house 
products from Idaho to the Middle West and 
east as a means of broadening the market 
for established Idaho packing plants. 


17. Pledge of support of Idaho Wool Grow- 
ers Association in present wool freight rate 
investigation. 


18. Request for permanent suspension of 
Ex Parte 148 which, if re-instated, would 
permit an increase of 3 per cent in rates on 
livestock and agricultural commodities. 


19. Endorsement of H. R. 2536, the Bul- 
winkle Bill. 


20. Recommendation that stock yards in 
the future furnish hay of better quality and 
that they cooperate in making pens avail- 
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able for 40-foot cars used in some cases due 
to denial of trailer car privilege. 

21, Opposition to any increase in grazing 
fees on national forest or federal range due 
to uncertainties now facing the sheep in- 
dustry and the fact that the industry is now 
being subsidized. 

22. Request that following changes be 
made in Forest Service regulations an- 
nounced in Federal Register, December 21, 
1945 ° 

(a) Elimination of clause in Regulation 
G-1 regarding refusal of grazing permits 
where in judgment of Chief Forester they 
are not in the public interest, because it al- 
lows no assurance of stability and is subject 
to a multitude of interpretations. 

(b) Request that following provision be 
re-instated in Regulation G-3, because it of- 
fers security to permittee and financial 
structure of industry: “That a term permit 
shall have the full force and effect of a con- 
tract between the United States and the 
permittee: it shall not be reduced or modi- 
fied except as may be specifically provided 
for in the permit itself and shall not be re- 
voked or canceled except for violation of its 
terms or by mutual agreement.” 

(c) Request that Regulation G-4 provide 
protection formerly given for the recogni- 
tion of full permits to individuals, firms, or 
corporations above the upper limits. 

(d) Opposition to regulation permitting 
reduction in numbers at any time. Request 
that a definite time be fixed prior to any 
grazing season when such a reduction can 
be made if provision “prior to the beginning 
of the grazing season” is to be stricken. 

(e) Recommendation that prior to issu- 
ance of ten-year permits, proper forest of- 
ficials meet with the State Forest Advisory 
Boards for discussion and the clarification 
of regulations and instructions. 

23. Endorsement of principles and recom- 
mendation of passage of Senate Bill 33 re- 
lating to management and administration of 
national forest grazing lands. 

24, Endorsement of any and all legisla- 
tion for the purpose of stabilizing the live- 
stock industry grazing on the national for- 
est or federal range. 

25. Recommendation that Grazing Service 
take appropriate action to rectify following 
conditions: 

(a) Improper seasonal use. 

(b) Exeess numbers and non-permitted 
livestock grazing on federal range. 

(c) Trespassing. 

26. Opposition to creation of national 
monuments by executive proclamation. 

27. Opposition to legislation authorizing 
taxation of federal range lands. 

28. Request that representatives in Con- 
gress defeat the Columbia Valley Authority 
proposal, 

29. Recommendation that Senate Bill 1402 
be amended to provide that no grazing dis- 
trict or portion thereof be dissolved or abol- 
ished until allocation of allotments be made 
to each lessee, licensee, or permittee as recog- 
nized by the Grazing Service. 

30. Request that proper state and federal 
agencies conduct research and put forth 
every effort to eradicate the noxious 
and poisonous weeds now endangering live- 
stock grazing on the range. 

31. Commendation of National Livestock 
Tax Committee for their work and request 
that committee be retained as permanent in- 
strument to work for equitable tax rules on 
behalf of livestock industry. Recommenda- 
tion also for liberal support of committee by 


wool growers and other interests. 
32. Recommendation that State Tax Com- 
mission endeavor to make assessments on 


cattle and sheep more equitable throughout 
the state. 
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33. Commendation to State Sheep Com- 
mission Board for work done on death losses 
and health condition of livestock, 

384. Commendation of Idaho Ram Sale 
Committee for their work. 

85. Recommendation that individual wool 
growers or groups be allowed to solicit 
Basque labor in Spain due to unsatisfactory 
labor conditions in the United States. 

36. Expression of thanks and apprecig- 
tion to University of Idaho for work in 
studying control of sheep diseases, parasites, 
and nutritional deficiencies. 


Oregon 


WAYNE Stewart, Dayville, and Ira 

Staggs, Baker, will again serve 
the Oregon Wool Growers Association 
as president and vice president, respect- 
ively. They were elected at the Golden 
Anniversary Convention of the associa- 
tion in Pendleton, January 9, 10, 11, 
1946. 

Mr. Stewart is an excellent speaker 
and gave a comprehensive report of 
present trends of the sheep industry. 
Mrs. Mac Hoke, President of the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary, told of their work during 
1945, and Walter Holt reported on ac- 
tivities, finances, and the new member- 
ship dues plan. Mr. John H. Carkin of 
the Oregon Public Utilities Commis- 
sion gave an interesting picture of the 
present status of the wool freight rate 
investigation. Other speakers were 
Jerry Sotola, Armour & Company, 
whose talk “As a Meat Packer Sees 
Ahead” elicited much favorable com- 
ment; Ed Marsh, who spoke on work 
which the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation has been doing the past few 
months and the program of organization 
work to date; Professor F. E. Price, who 
spoke on “Ranch Labor-Saving Ma- 
chinery”; F. H. Young, who discussed 
tax problems; Professor E. L. Potter, 
who spoke on the effects of the west- 
bound meat rate decision; Kenneth C. 
Ikeler, who talked on “Utilization of 
Public Lands for Grazing”; C. M. Rec- 
tor, “Grazing Regulation Revisions”; 
W. E. Williams, who spoke on “Looking 
Ahead at the Sheep Business” and led 
an interesting discussion of economic 
conditions in various sections of Ore- 
gon; and Nelson B. Higgs, who spoke 
on “The Federal Lands Deal in Ore- 
gon. 


In spite of heavy sheep liquidation in 
Oregon, the enthusiasm evident in the 
convention and the good attendance are 
indicative of a successful year ahead for 
the association. 

A banquet, dance, and floor show 


were features which highlighted the 
convention. 


Resolutions adopted include: 


1. Recommendation that the state of Ore- 
gon adopt a sales tax to adequately meet 
postwar demands for highways, public struc- 
tures, and increased need for public service. 


2. Support of Senator Cordon’s policy 
whereby federal government should pay an 
amount sufficient to compensate for the 
loss in taxation of federally acquired land. 


8. Opposition to further tax exemptions 
except in cases of military personnel of 
World War II. 


4, Request Public Roads Commission of 
Federal Works Agency to complete and im- 
prove U. S. Highway 395 between Alturas 
and the California-Oregon state line. 

5. Recommendation that 50 per cent of 
funds derived from Forest Grazing Fees be 
returned for improvement of ranges, trails, 
and other facilities. Recommendation that 
Forest Reserve recognize predatory animal 
control to make possible better range utiliza- 
tion. 


6. Opposition to attempts to modify Farm 
Credit Act of 1933. 

7. Commendation of State College Veteri- 
nary Department and State Department of 
Agriculture in their activities to control and 
solve livestock disease problems. Attention 
of wool growers directed to fact that much 
recent information on livestock disease con- 
trol is available through county agent’s of- 
fices and Oregon State College. 


8. Appreciation of support to wool grow- 
ing industry by Oregon’s Senators and Con- 
gressmen. 

9. Commendation of United States Forest 
Service and Division of Grazing for their 
interest and understanding of industry’s 
problems. 

10. Expression of thanks to officers of 
the Oregon Wool Growers Association and 
Women’s Auxiliary for services performed 
during past year. 

11. Expression of appreciation to E. E. 
Marsh for participation in annual meeting 
of the Association. 


12, Commendation of National Live Stock 
and Meat Board for their promotion work. 

13. Request that Corvallis, Oregon, be giv- 
en consideration as a site for laboratory for 
the scouring of wool core samples. 

14, Expression of regret and sympathy in 
the passing of Mac Hoke, Frank Kueny, and 
O. M. Plummer. 


15, Opposition to changes in Forest Serv- 
ice regulations which would tend to affect 
the stability of the livestock industry. 


16. Recommendation that Forest Service 
give more thought and attention to develop- 
ment and improvement of their ranges in- 
stead of continuously reducing the numbers 
of livestock to conserve the range. 

17. Opposition to proposal requiring an 
additional grazing fee for calves in excess 
of 30 per cent of adult cattle and for lambs 
in excess of 100 per cent of adult sheep. 

18. Recommendation that operating costs 
be given consideration in establishing forest 
grazing fees. 

19, Recommendation that Forest Service 
give more attention to range resources un- 
der their control, especially grass. 

20. Recommendation that Congress ap- 
propriate additional funds for range de- 
velopment work on federal forests as need- 
ed. 

21. Recommendation that Forest Service 
funds be used in cooperation with other 
government agencies in control of predatory 
animals. 

22. Opposition to any increase in grazing 
fees on Taylor Grazing Act lands. 
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23. Recommendation that both bounty 
hunting and government hunters be con- 
tinued as best means of controlling preda- 
tors. 

24. Request that Forest Service officially 
recognize control of predators as one prob- 
lem in conservation of range resources. 

25. Recommendation that Fish and Wild- 
life Service conduct experiments to de- 
termine the value of certain sprays whose 
manufacturers claim are a means of pre- 
venting the killing of sheep by coyotes. 

26. Recommendation that Oregon Wool 
Growers Association appoint a committee 
to investigate tax systems for predator con- 
trol set up in other states. 


Washington 


HE Chamber of Commerce Audi- 
torium in Yakima was filled when 
T. J. Drumheller called to order the 
52nd annual convention of the Wash- 
ington Wool Growers Association on 
January 14. Attendance at the annual 
banquet was so large that some growers 
and their friends were unable to secure 
reservations. 

All officers were re-elected including 
President Drumheller, who has served 
the association since 1913; Mr. Rollo A. 
Jackson, Goldendale, Vice President; 
and A. E. Lawson, Secretary. 

Discussions were carried on in an in- 
formal manner so that all growers in 
the audience were given an opportunity 
to ask questions or bring up for discus- 
sion matters of common interest. 

Alexander Johnson, Assistant Wool 
Specialist, University of Wyoming, 
spoke on wool coring work, gave a cor- 
ing machine demonstration, and an- 
swered questions on coring tests. 

Melvin Fell of Pendleton Woolen 
Mills spoke on present trends of the 
wool market, including stockpiles, price 
reductions made by the C.C.C., use by 
woolen mills of foreign and domestic 
wool, and other matters of interest. 

E. E. Marsh of the National Associa- 
tion covered important activities of the 
past few months, including the Wash- 
ington wool hearings, the sheep and 
lamb subsidy program, recent fat and 
feeding lamb price trends, government 
hearings on parity, and the work of the 
American Wool Council in its job of 
publicizing the virtues of wool. 

S. H. Steen, in charge of government 
meat grading in the Pacific Northwest, 
spoke on the high yields of lambs in that 
section. 

Another feature of the convention 
was a lamb panel discussion with ques- 
tions from the floor being directed to 
representatives of various meat packing 
firms. 
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Resolutions include: 


1. Recommendation that if Congress 
should enact legislation to continue price 
ceilings and controls after June 30, then it 
is essential that: 


(a) ceiling prices on dressed lamb and 
mutton be raised an amount equivalent to 
the present subsidy program, or that 


(b) the present subsidy program be con- 
tinued as long as present price ceilings are 
in effect. 

Request made, also, that official notice of 
government action on this issue be given by 
February 15, 1946. 


2. Request for enforcement of all require- 
ments of the Wool Labeling Act. 


3. Request that present wool tariff of 34 
cents per clean pound be maintained and 
that tariff on imported woolen fabrics be 
restored to its former level. 


4. Request that further importation of 
foreign wools be limited to quantity needed 
to supplement domestic wools. 


5. Request that Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration increase ceiling prices used on the 
purchase of the 1946 wool clip, due to sharp 
increases in production costs. 


6. Request that Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration immediately take advantage of 
present demands for woolen goods by im- 
mediately merchandising and liquidating 
the domestic stockpile. 


7. Endorsement of splendid and effective 
work being done by American Wool Council 
in promoting use of wool. 


8. Recommendation that U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Washington State 
College continue experiments on core sys- 
tem of determining wool shrinkages. 


9. Commendation to Fish and Wildlife 
Service and State Department of Agricul- 
ture for their efforts in eradication and 
elimination of predatory animals and re- 
quest for continuation of federal appro- 
priations. 


10. Recommendation for support by mem- 
bers of Washington Wool Growers Associa- 
tion of work being done by the Washington 
State Reclamation Association in promoting 
development of the state’s natural resourc- 
es. 
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Montana 





LARGE and representative delega- 

tion of Montana wool growers gath- 
ered in the Grand Theatre at Great 
Falls for the opening session of the as- 
sociation’s 45th annual convention, Jan- 
uary 18, to hear United States Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler; G. N. Winder and 
Byron Wilson, President and Chairman 
of the Legislative Committee, respect- 
ively, of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation; Wallace Kingsbury, Presi- 
dent of the Montana Association; and 
other capable and well-informed speak- 
ers. 

Mr. Kingsbury and C. O. Hansen, 
Secretary of the Montana Association, 
reviewed the work which the associa- 
tion has been doing during the past 
year. Mr. Kingsbury’s active services 


to the association were recognized by 
his re-election, as were the services of 
Vice President W. A. Denecke, and 
Secretary C. O. Hansen. 


An interesting fact brought out in 
Mr. Hansen’s report was the large sup- 
port which members have given to their 
association during the past year, with 
nearly 1400 growers signed up during 
1945 under the new membership dues 
plan. 


Senator Wheeler commanded the at- 
tention of the entire audience in 
characterizing the American wool pol- 
icy as “nebulous, indifferent, and in- 
distinct.” He declared further that the 
resulting uncertainty has caused a re 
duction of breeding sheep numbers in 
the nation, and of the current wool clip 
from 450,000,000 pounds to 300,000,000 
pounds. 

Mr. Winder summarized the status of 
the sheep industry from a_ national 
viewpoint and centered a portion of his 
discussion on the work of the Lamb In- 
dustry Committee and the subsidy pro- 
gram. 


Byron Wilson spoke on important 
national legislation and its effect on our 
industry, and comprehensively covered 
Washington activities of the National 
Association. 
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KE. E. Marsh covered general activities | 
of the National Association during the | 
past few months, their importance to [ 


an industry producing $350,000,000 
worth of meat and wool each year, 
spoke on organization work which the 
National Association has been doing in 
various states and activities of the 
American Wool Council, and compli- 
mented the Montana Association on its 
fine work in support of the new mem- 
bership dues plan. 

Dr. H. C. Gardiner, Chairman of the 
Freight Rate Committee of the Nation- 


} 


ners 


al Wool Growers Association, reported J 
on the present status of the wool freight } 


rate case and showed how present 
freight charges on wool were discrim 
inatory in his opinion. 


Ralph Stucky of the Montana Ex-f 
periment Station gave a detailed repor' 


of a survey made on the costs and oper: 
ations of 38 sheep ranches in Montana 

Speakers at the final session were F 
J. Cronin, Chief, Wool Section, U. § 
Department of Agriculture, who spoke 
on wool research and coring tests; Dr 


R. T. Clark, Montana Experiment Sta f 


tion, who spoke on wool research i 
Montana; and Rilea W. Doe, Vice Pres 
ident of Safeway Stores, whose talk 
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Carl O. Hansen, Secretary 
Montana Wool Growers Association 











James A. Hooper, Secretary, 
Utah Wool Growers Association 
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W. A. Holt, Secretary, 
Oregon Wool Growers Association 





M. C. Claar, Secretary, 
Idaho Wool Growers Association 

















H. J. Devereaux, Secretary, 
Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 





A. E. Lawson, Secretary, 
Washington Wool Growers Association 
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“Welcome Home, Joe” captured the 
audience’s undivided attention. 


Resolutions adopted included: 


1. Unalterable opposition to Missouri Val- 
ley Authority and recommendation that the 
unified plan of the Bureau of Reclamation 
and Army Engineers for Missouri River 
development be put into operation at once. 

2. Demand of government control agencies 
that an adjustment be allowed in prices for 
products of their industry to offset the ulti- 
mate effects of the various strikes over the 
nation on the livestock industry and its costs 
of production. 

3. Sympathy to relatives of members who 
have passed away during 1945. 

4. Cooperation with other agencies in 
preparation of bill to submit to the next 
legislature to simplify, unify, and clarify 
laws covering administration and sales of 
county tax deeded lands. 

5. Request for reclassification of taxable 
grazing lands on basis of carrying capacity 
for taxation purposes. 

6. Endorsement of Bulwinkle Bill. 


7. Request for development of federal 
policy to provide a market that will assure 
costs of production plus a reasonable profit 
and thus provide a stable supply of wooi 
and meat. 

8. Request for extension of C.C.C. pur- 
chase program to include all the 1946 wool 
clip. 

9. Recommendation that U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture continue wool testing 
program. 

10. Commendation to 1945 state legisla- 
ture for establishing wool testing laboratory 
in Montana. 

11. Recommendation that Montana Wool 
Growers Association appoint a committee of 
five to make a study leading to a better 
predatory animal program, and that Con- 
gress appropriate $1,500,000 for predatory 
animal control at its next session. 

12. Recommendation for removal of price 
ceilings on lamb and mutton at termination 
of subsidy program, June 30. Should Con- 
gress extend O.P.A. and include present 
price ceilings, and should subsidies be termi- 
nated June 30, then reeommendation made 
that ceiling prices on lamb and mutton be 
raised by an amount at least equivalent to 
the present subsidy program. 

13. Request that assessed valuation of 
sheep and lambs for 1946 be no higher than 
for 1945. 

14. Request for immediate increase in al- 
lotments of concentrates for the State of 
Montana. 

15. Pledge of support by Montana Wool 
Growers Association for constructive pro- 
grams to afford opportunities for returning 
service men and women. 

16. Commendation to railroads for serv- 
ices rendered during the war. 

17. Recommendation for expansion of 
lamb promotion activities and enlistment of 
support of commission men at all markets 
in deduction of 50 cents per car for the 
special lamb advertising fund. 


18. Request for reduction in federal ex- 
penditures to a level that can be supported 
by current federal income. 


19, Commendation to Montana Senators 
and Congressmen who rendered services on 
Senate wool investigating committee. 


20. Recommendation for withdrawal of 
Civilian Production Administration’s au- 
thority to restrict manufacture of high- 
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quality wool fabrics, which has resulted in 
poor market for good territory wools. 

21. Recommendation for a new, equitable 
parity formula recognizing labor costs. 

22. Recommendation for continued sup- 
port of American Wool Council through de- 
duction of ten cents per bag or for a moder- 
ate increase in deduction if it will expand 
and improve wool promotion work. 


South Dakota 


young but lively member of the 

National Wool Growers Association 
family is the Western South Dakota 
Sheep Growers Association, which met 
in Belle Fourche for its eighth annual 
conference on January 22 and 23. Orig- 
inally organized for the purpose of find- 
ing a solution and cure for an epidemic 
of scabies, the association has found that 
other local problems as well as some of 
national scope can best be solved 
through formation of a strong, active 
organization. 

Over 400 membership cards have now 
been signed by growers and every year 
finds the association gaining new pres- 
tige. 

One of the important and interesting 
features of the convention was a round- 
table discussion on current wool prob- 
lems, the future outlook for domestic 
wool, and possible policies which the 
government may adopt to place the 
wool growing industry on a sound, eco- 
nomic footing. Among the prominent 
men attending the convention and tak- 
ing part in this discussion were G. N. 
Winder, President, National Wool 
Growers Association; Carl Nadasdy, 
Minneapolis, Manager of the Coopera- 
tive Wool Growers of South Dakota and 
Minnesota; Max Schuft, Belle Fourche; 
Jack Nason, Spearfish; William Morse, 
Munro, Kincaid and Edgehill; and 
James H, Lemmon, President, National 
Wool Marketing Corporation. 

An interesting discussion on intesti- 
nal parasites was also a feature of the 
convention, with the following capable 
men taking part: Dr. G. S. Harshfield, 
Dr. F. M. Carlsen and Dr. S. G. Weaver, 
all of the South Dakota State College; 
and Dr. Lee Sighetti, Montana State 
College, Bozeman. 


All of the 1945 officers were re-elect- 
ed as follows: John Widdoss, Presi- 
dent; Ward Van Horn, Vice President; 
and Harry J. Devereaux, Secretary. 


A banquet and address by J. H. Bot- 
tum, Jr., President, Rapid City Cham- 
ber of Commerce, added much to the 
enjoyment of a highly successful con- 
vention. 


Utah 


PREVIOUS attendance records were 

shattered at the 39th annual con- 
vention of the Utah Wool Growers As- 
sociation in Salt Lake City, January 
24th and 25th. 

Renewal of forest grazing permits, 
the 1946 wool purchasing program and 
future government policies to place the 
sheep industry on a sound economic 
basis, were among problems discussed. 

Don Clyde, Heber City, was re-elect- 
ed president and L. B. Johnson, Ran- 
dolph, is the new vice president. James 
A. Hooper, Salt Lake, was re-appointed 
as secretary-treasurer, 

Speakers at the opening session were 
Don Clyde, who discussed Forest Serv- 
ice plans to reduce permits and _ pro- 
posed tripling of grazing fees on the 
public domain and present policies of 
the State Department; J. M. Jones, 
Secretary, National Wool Growers As- 
sociation, who discussed present af- 
fairs of the National Association, sum- 
marizing the wool hearings in Washing- 
ton, the lamb subsidy program, and 
public lands questions; Mrs. Delbert 
Chipman, President, Women’s Auxil- 
iary, who told of their projects during 
the past year, including lamb and wool 
promotion work in the public schools 
of Utah; and Mr. James A. Hooper, 
who reported on activities of the Utah 
Association during the past year. 

Speakers at the second day’s session 
included Mrs. Jessie Alice Cline, Na- 
tional Livestock and Meat Board, who 
spoke on increased lamb consumption 
during the past few years through dis- 
semination of proper cooking methods 
to the consuming public; A. Ray Olpin, 


President, University of Utah; and 
William T. Darden, Production and 
Marketing Administration, who dis- 


cussed the 1946 C.C.C. wool purchasing 
program. 


Resolutions adopted include: 


1. Commendation to officers of Utah Wool 
Growers Association and the State Tax Com- 
mission for intelligent manner in which they 
confer to determine assessed valuation from 
year to year. 


2. Recommendation for change in parity 
formula from base period of 1909-1914 to 
1945 prices for wool and lamb and further 
recommendation that due consideration be 
given all costs involved in production. En- 
dorsement, also, of principles of Thomas and 
Pace parity bills. 

3. Request that federal appropriation al- 
lotted to Utah for destruction of predators 
be made available to the state without re- 
gard to cooperation of Fish and Wildlife 
Service, which withdrew from program. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Wool In Review 


The Market 


The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration of the Department of Ag- 
riculture report of the Boston wool mar- 
ket for the week ending February 1, 
1946, includes the following state- 
ments: 


Recent developments in foreign wool 
markets have caused a much better out- 
look for the future of domestic wools. 
Purchases made for European accounts 
in Australia of 400,000 bales of grease 
wools of the better types remaining has 
greatly reduced the amount of desir- 
able wools left in that market. There 
were 300,000 bales, approximately 100 
million pounds, purchased for French 
accounts. Cables from Australia re- 
ceived by importers stated that further 
large orders are in prospect. China was 
reported as a heavy purchaser of noils 
in Australia, 

Wage advances of 25 per cent, grant- 
ed to labor in Argentina, resulted in 
increases in asking prices on all types 
of Argentine wools. Offerings from 
Montevideo included very little of the 
more desirable types. 

Manufacturers and topmakers in an- 
ticipation of unfavorable developments 
in foreign wool markets have built up 
as large an inventory as possible. Pur- 
chases made in Australia between Aug- 
ust 1 and January 15 totaled over 275 
million pounds and large purchases 
were also made in the Montevideo and 
South African wool markets. Recent 
arrivals of foreign wools have been 
above the rate of consumption and 
practically all offerings of spot foreign 
wools were purchased as soon as of- 
fered. [The Commercial Bulletin for 
February 2 says: “The prospects for the 
second half of this season in purchasing 
(foreign wools) are very dubious at 
present. Dealers have been concerned 
over what may happen in allocations on 
the tremendous orders already sent 
down, as well as on future commit- 
ments.” Ed. ] 

The unfavorable outlook for replen- 
ishing stocks of foreign wools when 
these begin to get low in three or four 
months has brought more interest in 
domestic wools available. Inquiries 
were received and buyers were report- 
ed cataloging domestic wools available 
throughout the country. Some pur- 
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chasing of better types of graded fine 
and half-blood Montana wools was re- 
ported during the week. A little inter- 
est was shown in 1943 wools currently 
quoted at clean prices 3 cents below 
1944 and 1945 wools. 

New labor contracts extending for 
two years beginning February 1 were 
agreed on by employers and employees 
in practically all the mills in the woolen 
and worsted industries. Under the 
new contracts employees were granted 
a 15-cent-an-hour increase in wages 
with a 75-cent minimum hour wage, in 
most cases a closed union shop, and in 
some cases vacations with pay were in- 
creased from one week to two weeks a 
year. Under the new contract, em- 
ployees will be paid time and a half for 
work on Saturdays and double time for 
Sundays and holidays. 

A total of 2,025,978 pounds of domes- 
tic wools was appraised for purchase 
by Commodity Credit Corporation for 
the week ended January 25, 1946. This 
brings the total appraised to that date 
to 333,204,707 pounds. On the same 
date in 1945, a total of 373,132,587 
pounds had been appraised. 





Wool Program 
Extended 


The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture issued the fol- 
lowing release on January 22, 1946, 
covering the extension of the 1945 


wool purchase program to November 
1, 1946. 


HE U.S. Department of Agriculture 
today announced that the limit on 
the time during which the Commodity 
Credit Corporation will buy wool under 
the 1945 wool purchase program has 
been extended from July 1, 1946 to No- 
vember 1, 1946. 

The action was taken primarily to as- 
sure growers of a market for their 1946 
clip at prices in line with those of recent 
years, and to encourage orderly market- 
ing of the 1946 clip. 

Department officials pointed out that 
extension of the program will make it 
possible for domestic growers to market 


their entire 1946 clip at the support 
price under the program, which is sub- 
stantially the same as the prices paid in 
1945. During 1945, the average farm 
price of wool was maintained at approx- 
imately 42.4 cents per pound. Extension 
of the program will also encourage more 
orderly marketing of the 1946 wool clip 
and avoid the congestion of handlers’ 
facilities which would result if the pro- 
gram were terminated July 1, 1946— 
the peak of the wool marketing season. 


The wool purchase program has been 
in effect since 1943. Asin former years, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
will make purchases under appropriate 
agreements. Normal trade channels 
will be used in purchasing, selling, and 
handling the wool. Quality, shrinkage, 
and value of each lot will be determined 
in accordance with the schedule of 
purchase values, by appraisers em- 
ployed by the Production and Market- 
ing Administration. 





Denver's Wool Show 
Growing in Popularity 


HE National Western Wool Show is 
rapidly becoming an important fea- 
ture of Denver’s January stock show. 
This is the official wool exhibit of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
and in this year’s fourth annual show, 
held January 11 to 19, high-quality 
fleeces from five states were on display. 


Dean J. Hill, University of Wyoming, 
judged the entries and declared the 
champion fleece to be a fine wool dis- 
play of Downing Brothers, Capitan, 
New Mexico. They will receive the 
new champion fleece silver plaque 
awarded by the National Wool Growers 
Association and will hold it until the 
1947 show (or until another exhibitor 
takes top honors). King Brothers, 
Laramie, Wyoming, took honors with 
both the reserve champion fleece and 
the best display of fleeces made by an 
individual exhibitor. 


That Norman Winder, Craig, Colo- 
rado, is not only a popular leader of the 
sheep industry, but that he knows how 
to grow good wool, was borne out by 
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the fact that Dean Hill (judging fleeces 
with all exhibitors’ names removed) ac- 
claimed Mr. Winder’s exhibit the best 
Colorado fleece on display and award- 
ed him the W. C. Osborn trophy, con- 
tributed by the Colorado Wool Grow- 
ers Association. Mr. Winder displayed 
a three-eighths-blood fleece. 


The show is growing in popularity 
each year and while it is still a com- 
paratively new innovation in Denver, it 
is hoped that an increasing number of 
states will become interested in it dur- 
ing future years. 





New CCC Wool Appraisal 
Chief 


({EORGE Daley has been named as 

the new national chief appraiser of 
wool for the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. He succeeds Durham Jones, 
who resigned as of December 31, after 
serving most capably as chief appraiser 
since the program started in 1943. Mr. 
Jones returns to the firm of Hallowell, 
Jones and Donald. Mr. Daley has been 
serving as appraiser in the Pacific Coast 
area since the purchase program start- 


ed. 


George C. Daley 
Chief Wool Appraiser 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
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Tax Savings on Breeding 
Stock Sales 


By Stephen H. Hart, Attorney for the 
National Livestock Tax Committee 


S March 15th approaches and stock- 

men tackle their income tax re- 
turns, it seems advisable to review again 
the income tax treatment of gains on 
sales of breeding stock. A year ago 
this publication carried an article an- 
nouncing the issuance of I. T. 3712 by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. This 
ruling, which had been secured by the 
National Livestock Tax Committee, 
recognized that under certain circum- 
stances the sale of breeding stock re- 
sulted in a capital gain, only one half 
of which was subject to tax. That rul- 
ing still stands and affords an oppor- 
tunity for tax saving which should not 
be ignored. 

The essence of the ruling is that only 
50 per cent of the profit on the sale of 
breeding animals (as defined in the rul- 
ing) held over six months is taxed. 
Losses, however, are deductible in full. 
This ruling is justified by section 117 
(j) of the Internal Revenue Code. 
Stripped of its technicalities, the ruling 
provides that the breeding herd of a 
stockman is to be regarded as a capital 
asset, and the profit on a sale of the 
breeding herd or any part of it shall be 
regarded as subject to the capital asset 
50 per cent limitation. The ordinary pro- 
duce of the breeding herd, however, is 
not considered a capital asset, and the 
profit on its sale produces ordinary in- 
come taxable in full. The produce of 
the breeding herd is regarded as all 
steers, all heifers not held for replace- 
ment in the breeding herd, and all old 
cows and bulls not held for breeding 
purposes, but held for sale in the nor- 
mal course of business. The ruling 
takes the position that the ordinary op- 
erations of a livestock producer include 
the sale not only of certain young calves 
and ewes, but also of certain old ani- 
mals. The Bureau holds that these 
ordinary operations of a livestock pro- 
ducer, whether sales of young or old 
animals, result in ordinary income tax- 
able in full. Where, however, the op- 
erator’s breeding herd, his factory as it 
were, is sold or reduced in number, 
such sale is to be treated as the sale of 
a capital asset and only one half of the 
profit subject to tax. 

The theory of the ruling is simple and 
easily understood. Its practical appli- 
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cation, however, to any given set 

facts or any actual operation is most dif 
ficult. The problem is how to de- 
termine what are ordinary sales of t 
produce of the breeding herd and what 
are extraordinary sales from the breed- 
ing herd itself. If the operator can ce- 
termine this from the facts of his own 
particular case, he should file his re- 
turn or claim his refund accordingly. It 
may be that in certain operations, in 
some registered outfits for instance 
where the animals are all identified, 
such a determination can be made with- 
out resort to any presumptions. Most 
operators, however, particularly range 
stockmen, will/ have to resort to prima 
facie presumptions which the ruling 
establishes. Thus the ruling states: 
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If the number of animals sold from the 
breeding herd during a taxable year exceeds 
the number of raised animals added to the 
breeding herd during the same year, it will 
be presumed that the excess number sold 
consisted of animals held for breeding pur- 
poses, the gain or loss from which (if held 
for more than six months) is subject to the 
provisions of section 117 (j) of the Code, 
Such sales effect a reduction in the livestock 
raiser’s breeding herd, ****If animals which 
were held for breeding purposes and were 
sold can not be identified, it will be pre 
sumed that the resulting number of the 
highest-priced animals sold were breeding 
animals and the balance “culls.” If the 
number of raised animals added to the herd 
is greater than the number of such animals 
found unfit for breeding purposes and sold 
during the year, none of the animals sold 
will be considered capital assets subject to 
the provisions of section 117 (j) of the 
Code. 

The determination of whether an animal 
sold was “held for breeding purposes” or 
was a “cull” shall be made from the point 
of view of the seller, and it shall in no case 
be affected by the purpose to which the ani- 
mal is put by the purchaser. Thus, if a live- 
stock raiser reduces his herd by abnormal 
sales of breeding animals, it makes no dif- 
ference whether they are purchased by an- 
other livestock raiser for breeding purposes 
or by a packer for slaughter. Similarly, if 
a livestock raiser of registered animals sells 
his normal production of animals to another 
livestock raiser who uses them for breeding 
purposes, they are considered his ordinary 
product and the gains resulting therefrom 
are ordinary income not subject to section 
117 (j) of the Code. However, gains and 
losses from abnormal sales from such a live- 
stock raiser’s own breeding herd held for 
more than six months are subject to section 
117 (j) of the Code. The reasons of the 
livestock raiser for making abnormal sales 
of breeding animals held for more than six 
months are immaterial, and the provisions 
of section 117 (j) of the Code apply whether 
the animals are sold because of drought, 
economic circumstances, or for any other 
cause. 


Immature animals which have been re 
tained by a livestock raiser for breeding 
purposes shall be considered a part of the 
breeding herd. Gains and losses from nor- 
mal sales of such immature animals, how- 
ever, in accordance with the foregoing prin- 
ciples, are not subject to the provisions of 
section 117 (j) of the Code. Ewe lambs 
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and heifer yearlings held through the win- 
ter shall be presumed to be held for breeding 
purposes. Heifer calves shall be considered 
to be held for breeding purposes if and to 


the extent that the livestock raiser nornial- 
ly keeps such heifer calves for breeding 
purposes. The same principles shall apply 
to young females of other species and to 


young unaltered males. 


The whole question of the tax treat- 
ment of the sales of breeding stock is 
exceedingly complex and difficult. Un- 
less the livestock operator is an expert 
in income tax matters, he should not 
attempt to solve these questions with- 
out advice, but he should consult a 
qualified tax attorney or accountant, 
who will have available the exact word- 
ing of the ruling and the act and who 
will be experienced in their interpreta- 
tion. Frequently there can be no exact 
determination as to the number and 
identity of animals which are subjeci to 
the capital gains limitation, and the 
question will be the subject of confer- 
ence and negotiation between the tax- 
payer and the revenue agent. A certain 
amount of latitude, give and take, and 
common sense are required; it is hoped 
that revenue agents will be sympathetic 


in administering the ruling and that 
stockmen will be reasonable in filing 
their returns. 

Copies of I. T. 3712 and the article 
of last year interpreting it may be pro- 
cured from The National Livestock Tax 
Committee, 515 Cooper Building, Den- 
ver 2, Colorado. 





National Western 
Sheep Show 


VALUABLE part of Denver’s Na- 
tional Western Stock Show which 
should grow in prominence is the an- 
nual exhibit of high-quality breeding 
sheep. Both the champion Hampshire 
ram and ewe at this year’s show were 
exhibited by Colorado A.&M. College, 
Ft. Collins. Glenn Retreat Farms, Ty- 
ler, Texas, took honors with the reserve 
champion Hampshire ram. Robert 
Macy, Center, Colorado, exhibited the 
reserve champion Hampshire ewe. 
All honors in both the Corriedale and 
Rambouillet exhibits went to King 


Brothers, Laramie, Wyoming. Colorado 
A.&M. College exhibited the champion 
Southdown ram; Hillstead Farm, Den- 
ver, exhibited the reserve of this breed 
and also captured the champion South- 
down ewe award. Delbert Anderson, 
Broomfield, Colorado, took reserve 
champion honors with his Southdown 
ewe. Champion Suffolk ram was ex- 
hibited by F. H. Davidson & Sons, Sara- 
toga, Wyoming. The Suffolk reserve 
ram, champion and reserve champion 
ewes, were all exhibited by C. R. San- 
derson & Sons, Monte Vista, Colorado. 





Wool Schools 


T the request of the Montana Wool 

Growers Association, a series of 
schools has been scheduled by the Ex- 
tension Service of Montana. These 
schools will be held in Big Timber on 
February 16; Miles City, February 18; 
Malta, Bees 20; Great Falls, Feb- 
ruary 22 and Dillon on February 25. 
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SHEARMASTER 
IS IDEAL FOR 
TAGGING 


Where electricity is not available, 
the Stewart No. 9 hand-power 
Shearing Machine is the one to use. 
Stewart No. 9 Shearing Machine, 
complete with narrow handpiece, 2 
Narrow combs, 4 narrow cutters, 
packed knocked down in wooden 
box. Shipping weight, 45 Ibs. $31.45. 
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ELECTRIC 


SHEARMASTER 


to remove wool from inside of hind legs and udder so lamb 
can nurse when it first gets on its feet. Shearmaster is also 
best for trimming around the eyes of wool-blind sheep. 
Thousands of owners of farm flocks find the Stewart Shear- 
master ideal for all their shearing needs. Powerful motor is 
right inside the special EASY-GRIP handle. Rugged, built- 
in durability. Shearmaster, complete with 2 combs and 4 cut- 
- ters, only $27.45 at your dealer’s. 
Stewart bulletin, 
Crop,” and free catalog of Stewart hand-power and 
electric Clipping and Shearing Machines. 


Write for new 
“Harvesting the Farm Flock Wool 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COM PANY, Dept. 63, 5600 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Ill. 


Western Office: 46-50 W. 4th South Street, Salt Lake City 13, Utah 


OVER HALF A CENTURY MAKING QUALITY PRODUCTS 
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Winter State Conventions 


(Continued from page 24) 


Request that information relative to effec- 
tive poisons and methods of use developed 
be made immediately available to the Utah 
Department of Agriculture. 


4. Dissatisfaction expressed of present 
wool and lamb ceilings and administration 
of subsidy program in not accomplishing its 
purpose of reaching the producer. 

5. Commendation of principles of Mc- 
Carran-Sumner Bill. 

6. Request that American markets and 
American labor be safeguarded by the im- 
position of tariffs on products offered by 
low standard-of-living nations which come 
into competition with domestic products. 

7. Expression of dissatisfaction with mem- 
bers of Congress voting in favor of the ex- 
tension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, embodying further authorization of 
tariff reductions. Request that Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act be administered in 
accordance with its terms granting addition- 
al tariff protection where evidence proves its 
necessity to producers of such commodities. 


8. Objection to principles of Tennessee 
Valley Authority and request that no more 
such authorities be created. 


9. Recommendation that Congress auth- 
orize establishment of fact-finding boards 
to determine ability of various industries to 
pay present labor and operating costs. 

10. Commendation and appreciation ex- 
tended to Congressional delegation, National 
Wool Growers Association and officers of 
Utah Wool Growers Association for aid giv- 
en the sheep industry. 


11. Objections expressed to changes in 
Forest Service regulations appearing in the 
Federal Register of December 21, 1945, be- 
cause changes are considered to be dicta- 
torial and not conducive to friendly rela- 
tions between permittees and the U. S. For- 
est Service. Request made that they be re- 
voked immediately because they are un- 
necessary. Following recommendations 
made: 

a. That there be no reduction in preference 
numbers or time until agreed upon by the 
forest permittee and the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice or until the Forest Service together with 
the advisory board and the permittee ex- 
amine the range together and exhaust every 
means of meeting the requests of the per- 
mittee. 

b. That a period of not less than three 
years be provided in which to carry out the 
study and that no permit be reduced until 
the study has been made. 

ec. In the event of disagreement, recom- 
mendation made that a qualified, competent, 
experienced range man be selected by the 
advisory board and the Forest Service and 
that his judgment be accepted by all parties. 

d. Request that the Utah and National 
Wool Growers Associations explore possi- 
bilities of having forest permits declared 
“rights” on national forests. 

12. Request that government return to 
original users the grazing lands taken over 
for war emergencies. 

13. Request that an orderly procedure be 
adopted which will entitle holder of a graz- 
ing permit or license to a hearing before any 
action is taken with respect to a conflicting 
application for an exchange of lands under 
Section 8 of the Taylor Grazing Act as 
amended, and that the burden of proof to 
sustain such application for exchange be 
upon the applicant for exchange. 

14. Recommendation that all grazing lands 
within national parks and monuments not 
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needed for recreational purposes, which are 
feasible for grazing use, be utilized for the 
production of food and fiber. 


15. Statement that it would be to best in- 
terests of public land states and residents if 
all grazing lands could be placed under pri- 
vate ownership and thereby made a part of 
assessment rolls, and that, if done, greater 
improvements would take place in the fu- 
ture and these lands would thereby be more 
fully developed and greater productivity ob- 
tained. 


16, Recommendations of committee on 
predatory animals: 

a. That Utah’s Congressional delegation 
and the National Wool Growers Association 
be requested to assist in securing proper 
proportion of funds appropriated by the U. 
S. Government for predatory animal control. 

b. That predatory program with Utah 
State Department of Agriculture be con- 
tinued. 

c. That Utah Wool Growers Association 
cooperate with all agencies possible to se- 
cure poisons, thallium sulphate and 1080. 

d. That the bounty system be continued 
and that Utah be granted its share of fed- 
eral aid for predatory animal control. 


17. Favor continuation of present law for 
management of big game under Board of 
Big Game Control, 

18. Commendation of promotional and ed- 
ucational activities of National Livestock 
and Meat Board and endorsement of collec- 
tion system at markets for financing of this 
program, 

19. Invitation to handlers and manu- 
facturers for suggestions as to improved 
practices at shearing corrals. 

20. Recommendation that grower be paid 
full value of his individual wool clip rather 
than average price of his locality. 


21. Demand that U. S. Government take 
steps to stop unfair advantage enjoyed by 
foreign wool grower through political and 
trade agreement manipulation. 


22. Endorsement of C.C.C. wool purchas- 
ing program and request for its continua- 
tion. Commendation of government officials 
in charge of this plan. 

23. Recommendation for adoption by U. 
S. Government of following future wool pol- 
icy: 

a. Maintenance of domestic wool prices at 
ceiling levels or cost plus a reasonable prof- 
it, whichever is the higher, to continue dur- 
ing the adjustment period. 

b. Continuation of Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration purchase program during the same 
period, 

c. Sale of each domestic clip through usual 
trade channels at prices competitive with 
British controlled prices. 

d. Reimbursement of C.C.C. for losses 
sustained in such sales through funds col- 
lected as duties on wool imports. 

24. Request that wool shrinkage tests 
such as coring method be continued and in- 
formation made available to all growers’ 
organizations and handlers. 


25. Request for increased ceiling prices 
on lamb to compensate for increased oper- 
ating costs. If ceiling prices cannot be 
raised and the subsidy program is con- 
tinued, recommendation made that pay- 
ments be high enough throughout the year 
to permit producers to realize a fair return 
on their investment. Request made also 
that subsidy payments be arranged so as to 
encourage orderly marketing of lamb. 


26. Demand made that lamb producers be 
represented when government policies are 
being determined that affect the lamb in- 
dustry. 


Cattlemen's Convention 


HE American National Livestock As- 
sociation closed its convention ses- 
sions in Denver, January 12, with the 
election of Wm. B. Wright, Deeth, Ne- 
vada, as president, A. A. Smith, Sterl- 
ing, Colorado, as first vice president 
and Loren Bamert, Ione, California as 
second vice president, with other vice 
presidents re-elected as follows: Thom- 
as F. Arnold, Nenzel, Nebraska; C. W. 
Floyd, Sedan, Kansas; R. J .Hawes, 
Twin Falls, Idaho; and J. M. Reynolds, 
Ft. Worth, Texas. Re-named also were 
Executive Secretary F. E. Mollin, Den- 
ver, Colorado; Traffic Manager Charles 
E. Blaine, and Assistant Traffic Man- 
ager Calvin L. Blaine, both of Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

In its first resolution among the list 
adopted in the closing session of the 
59th annual convention, the 500 cattle- 
men present backed up its executive 
committee earlier in the convention by 
calling upon packers to resist “the un- 
reasonable demands of the CIO and 
demand that government conform to its 
stabilization policy and allow only such 
wage increase as is necessary to com- 
pensate for the increase in the cost of 
living,” since January, 1941. The state- 
ment in full follows: 

The American National Live Stock As- 
sociation has never entered into the labor 
controversies of those concerns that handle 
our products, although we have always rea- 
lized that any increase in processing or 
handling costs must ultimately be borne by 
our industry. ; 

At the annual convention of our associa- 
tion, now in session in Denver, the executive 
committee of the American National Live- 
stock Association has given serious consid- 
eration to the present demands of the CIO 


for a 25 cents per hour wage increase for 
packinghouse workers. It has examined the 





facts of the case and has studied the effects _ 


of the many proposals that have been made 
for settlement of the controversy. 

Our studies have developed the following: 

The cost of living has increased sub- 
stantially since January, 1941, and packing- 
house labor has had substantial increases in 
wages in the same interval. 

If price ceilings on meat remain as they 
now are, any wage increase granted to pack- 
ing-house workers must be borne immediate- 
ly by livestock producers. If price ceilings 
are raised to compensate for a wage in- 
crease the increased cost of processing will, 
in the immediate future, be borne by the 
consumers of meat but with the return to 4 
free economy the increased cost will im- 
mediately shift to the producers. 

The reported proposal of the government 
to compensate for any increased wage grant- 
ed the CIO by increasing the price paid on 
government purchases of meat is a proposal 
to appease and temporarily subsidize labor, 
the cost being borne by the taxpayers of the 
nation. 

We are forced to conclude from our ar- 
alysis that any further wage increases which 
go beyond that necessary to compensate for 
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the increase in the cost of living is not justi- 
fied by the facts; that the demands of the 
CIO are exorbitant, and that government 
proposals will not solve the problem and 
will only bring one more subsidy into the 
meat production process, all of which must 
be removed before the industry can return 
to a sound economic basis. 

We therefore call upon the packing-house 
management to resist to the end the un- 
reasonable demands of the CIO and demand 
that government conform to its stabilization 
policy and allow only such wage increase as 
is necessary to compensate for the increase 
in the cost of living. 


Other resolutions adopted: 


Urged that at time of discontinuance of 
subsidies (June 30, 1946) price ceilings on 
beef and its products also be ended. 

Opposed modification of federal sanitary 
embargo provisions and endorsed H. B. 1996 
which would regulate unloading of ships’ 
garbage at American ports. 

Opposed reduction in tariff rates ‘‘as they 
will encourage the imports of commodities 
produced here in adequate supply and force 
reductions in price in order to promote the 
export of manufactured products.” - 

Opposed establishment of any federal riv- 
er valley authority such as the proposed 
Missouri River Valley Authority. 

Urged transfer back to the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the federal meat in- 
spection department. 


Urged states to frame their sanitary regu- 
lations to “admit without test or other re- 
striction as to Bang’s disease breeding cat- 
tle which have been officially vaccinated 
with Strain 19 at four to eight months of 
age.” 

Urged the Bureau of Animal Industry to 
issue regulations on interstate movement of 
Bang’s vaccinated cattle and that the states 
cooperate in making the regulations effec- 
tive and uniform; and that states adopt the 
regulations of the B.A.I. in other disease 
matters. 


Urged cattlemen “where the work may 
prove feasible” to cooperate in programs to 
control the cattle grub. 

Favored uniform brand regulations and 
“that states maintaining brand inspection 
where a fee is charged on out-of-state cattle 
furnish copies of the inspection certificate 
to the proper authorities of state of origin.” 


Called for removal of all regulations on 
concentrated feed. 


Opposed H. R. 4503 “or similar legislation 
designed to pass control of wildlife on pub- 
lic ranges to the federal government.” 

Opposed forest reserve cuts for distribu- 
tion and transfer cuts and urged that cuts 
for range protection be deferred to allow the 
Forest Service to exhaust all further meth- 
ods of range rehabilitation and to work out 
agreements with local permittees and their 
advisory boards. The resolution also asked 
that wildlife be held within reasonable num- 
bers determined by the advisory boards. 

Asked for Congressional investigation of 
the administration of grazing on the forests 
and thanked the state legislatures that have 
thus memorialized Congress. The investiga- 
tion, said the resolution, will enable ‘“Con- 
gress to see the need for S. 33 and other 
legislation to remove existing evils and in- 
sure fairer adjudication of grievances.” Cuts 
in the meantime should not be made, the 
resolution declared. 

Favored greater allocation of available 
funds for forest and public land range re- 
habilitation and improvement. 

Asked Congress “to use every effort to 
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NO INCREASE IN GRAZING FEES 
IN 1946 


Secretary Ickes of the Department 
of Interior told the Senate Public Lands 
Committee on January 30 that there 
would be no increase in the fees 
charged for grazing on Taylor Grazing 
Districts for the period of six months 
after the termination of the payment 
of subsidies on cattle and sheep. At 
present, these subsidies are scheduled 
to expire June 30 of this year, so Mr. 
Ickes’ announcement means that there 
will be no upward revision in fees dur- 
ing 1946. 


In making this announcement, Sec- 
retary Ickes implied that at the con- 
clusion of the 6-month period follow- 
ing the discontinuance of subsidy pay- 
ments, he would again recommend 
that fees be increased. The Secretary 
is quoted as basing his conviction that 
present fees are too low on, first, the 
wide disparity between present fees 
with those charged for grazing on state 
and privately owned range lands, and, 
second, the true value of grazing priv- 
ileges on the public domain. 


(Mr. Ickes resigned on February 13; 
Oscar L. Chapman, Assistant Secretary, 
was named acting secretary to serve 
from February 15 until a permanent 
appointment is made by the President.) 








bring about the relinquishment of title by 
the federal government to private owner- 
ship or to the state in trust for disposition 
to private ownership” of Taylor grazing land 
and grazing land in national forests “by a 
method that would specifically safeguard 
the economy of the present users. 


Asked that no change in Taylor grazing 
fees be made until the end of the present 
McCarran Senate subcommittee investiga- 
tion of Taylor land administration is con- 
cluded. 


Supported the Bulwinkle bill, H.R. 2536, 
to “exempt carriers’ agreements, respecting 
rates and service when approved by the 
ICC, but not including ownership, from op- 
eration of the anti-trust laws.” It was ex- 
plained that our entire freight rate struc- 
ture has been “efficiently and equitably de- 
veloped through the clearing agency of the 
LC 

Asked that the Packers and Stockyards 
Administration post as public stockyards 
all establishments coming within the defi- 
nition of “stockyards” in the act. 

Requested railroads, “in the absence of 
the shipper specifically requesting a greater 
quantity of feed be given his livestock, that 
the railroad furnish only the minimum 
quantities of feed prescribed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for such shipments.” 

Asked that the War Department declare 
surplus such land as it has acquired and no 
longer needs and that the land be returned 
to its former status “and the prior users be 
given preferred rights.” 


Recommended continuation of the Cattle 
and Beef Industry Committee and its sup- 
port by the various branches it represents 
—producers, feeders, packers and retailers. 

Commended the American Meat Institute 
on its advertising campaign in the interest 
of popularizing meat and endorsing the 
work of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, suggesting that the fee collected on 
shipments for support of the latter organ- 
ization be $1 per car. 


Urged the continuation of the work of 
the National Live Stock Tax Committee. 





Idaho Sheepman Dies 


ME: Jesse Loader, nationally known 

Hampshire breeder, died in Bo- 
dega Bay, California, on January 25, 
1946, of a chronic heart and kidney ail- 
ment. 


Born in Hampshire, England, No- 
vember 21, 1874, Mr. Loader came to 
the United States in 1910 to work, first, 
for Cooper and Nephews at Aurora, 
Illinois, going from there to the famous 
Walnut Hall Stock Farm in Donerail, 
Kentucky, which made consignments 
to the National Ram Sale in its early 
years. Coming west to Idaho, Mr. Load- 
er worked with Brown Brothers at Je- 
rome, D. F. Detweiler at Filer and at 
Thousand Springs Farm, in the days 
when its Hampshires competed with 
distinction for high places in the prin- 
cipal stock shows of America. Later 
on, he owned a small flock himself at 
Wendell, Idaho. 


Since retiring several years ago, on 
account of ill health, Mr. Loader has 
lived in California, residing at Knight’s 
Landing since last fall. He is survived 
by his widow, Mrs. Mary Loader, 
Knight’s Landing, and four daughters: 
Mrs. Robert Blastock, Filer; Mrs. Sam 
Thomson, Knight’s Landing; Mrs. Leon 
Rock, whom he was visiting at Bodega 
Bay, California, at the time of his death; 
and Mrs. C. B. Hartwell, Buhl, Idaho. 
Fourteen grandchildren and one grand- 
child also survive, and four brothers 
and one sister, who live in England. 





New Wool Specialist 
At Colorado A.&M. 


Gordon C. Winn, Craig, Colorado, has 
been selected as the sheep and wool special- 
ist for the Colorado A.&M. College Exten- 
sion Service, with headquarters at Ft. Col- 
lins. A graduate of that institution, Mr. 
Winn has been county agricultural agent in 
Moffat County, Colorado, since 1938, and 
has also had special training in sheep and 
wool subjects at the University of Wyoming. 
He is to assume his new position on April 1. 
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Prepare your cows for q 


te recent tests on a large dairy herd, a two-man team 
machine-milked 54 cows in an hour. That’s just about 
a cow a minute. They were using the new correct milk- 
ing method which often cuts milking time in half. 
Time and labor are saved, more milk is obtained, herd 
profits are increased, and the danger of mastitis is 
lessened. The new method can be used on herds of 
any size, whether machine or hand-milked. 


To prepare your cows for a quick letdown of milk, 
first massage the udder vigorously for 20 seconds with 
a very warm cloth (130°F.), wrung out of a chlorine 
(250 parts per million) solution. Second, draw two or 
three streams from each quarter into a strip cup— 
which removes milk of high bacterial count and per- 
mits inspection for abnormal milk indicating mastitis. 
These two steps stimulate the cow’s milk glands and 
cause her to let down in about 40 seconds. Milking 
should be started within a minute after udder massage 
and finished within four minutes, including brief strip- 
ping either by hand or machine. It is good practice 
to sterilize teat cups in a chlorine solution after each 
cow is milked. 


Most cows respond to this correct milking method. 
Giving heifers an occasional udder massage before 
they freshen helps develop them into fast milkers. In 
the case of cows not previously trained for fast milk- 
ing, most of them will respond to faster milking if 
milking time is shortened gradually to from three to 
four minutes. 


An excellent illustrated circular which gives full 
details on this method of milking may be obtained 
from the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. Or inquiries may be made to your County Agent 
or nearest Agricultural Experiment Station. 





WORTH THINKING ABOUT 


The successful farmer is a businessman who works his land to 
produce a fair return on invested capital. The capital which he 
uses comes from accumulated savings of his own, or the sav- 
ings of others that he has borrowed from a bank or elsewhere. 

He invests those savings in land, buildings, machinery, seed, 
livestock and in other things necessary for himself and his 
family to produce crops and to live. 

When he figures out his results at the end of the year, he, 
like all other businessmen, measures his success by the returns 
he makes on his savings and the borrowed savings. Failures in 
farming, like failures in other businesses, are due to operations 
that, over a period of years, fail to average a fair return on the 
money invested—with the result that the savings are either 
withdrawn or lost. 


HEATED FARROWING PENS 


National averages show that out of every 10 pigs far- 
rowed, only 6 live to be weaned. Anything that will 
decrease that mortality is important, because every pig 
saved means added profit. One of the greatest pig- 
savers for early pigs is heat in the farrowing quarters. 








WHEN THE GOING IS TOUGH 


by 
Professor A. E. Darlow, Oklahoma A. & M. 


Professor Darlow is at present at Shrivenham 


the agriculture of war-torn Europe. 


maintaining production. 


to human welfare were never more fully realized. 


agriculture than a balanced livestock program. 





WE TURN TO FUNDAMENTALS 


American University in England, helping to rehabilitate 


The importance of agriculture and agricultural produc- 
tion was certainly impressed on the average Briton during 
the war. Food and food production for fighting men and 
working women were items of first importance. The 
English farmer did a marvelous job of increasing and 


Many have thought that all the effort was on crop 
production. This is not the fact. Despite the need for 
all the human food it was possible to produce, the farm- 
ers and breeders of Britain have maintained their herds 
and flocks. There were some shifts and changes in live- 
stock production but the importance of livestock to 
agriculture and the importance of livestock production 


Here is a lesson for us all. It isn’t theory, but fact 
brought into sharpest focus in a people’s fight for exist- 
ence—that nothing is more important to a nation’s economy 
than her agriculture, and nothing is more necessary to good 


Only a little warmth is necessary to remove the chill 
and dampness. Many successful hog raisers use a stove 
in one end of the farrowing house. Others use elec- 
trically heated pig ‘“‘brooders’”’ placed in each pen. The 
low cost of either method is paid for many times over 
in pigs saved. 





GOOD SEED 


It takes good seed to grow good crops. One of the 
greatest mistakes of some farmers is to use poor seed. 
Poor seed is always unprofitable. Choose crop seeds 
carefully. No amount of hard work, plowing and cul- 
tivation will overcome inherited low yield character- 
istics, any more than good feeding and care can make 
a prime animal out of a scrub. 





MINERAL SUPPLEMENT FOR 
WINTER FEEDING CATTLE 


It has long been known that minerals are necessary for 
the health of animals and even for life itself. Those 
minerals most likely to be lacking in winter feeds are 
calcium or lime, phosphorus, and common salt. Many 
of the roughages fed to cattle may be short in minerals 
or grown on soils of low fertility. When cattle are fed 
such feeds they must be supplied with a mineral sup- 
plement containing salt, lime and phosphorus. Also 
valuable in this mineral supplement are small quantities 
of other so-called “‘trace elements” such as cobalt, iron, 
manganese, copper and iodine. Although only small 
amounts of these latter minerals are needed, each plays 
a part in building a strong, healthy animal, 
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THE EDITOR'S COLUMN 


Profits Mean Progress 


If someone offered you a deal which 
gave you a chance to make about 1% 
of the price your steers, hogs, or lambs 
sell for we doubt if you’d get very en- 
thused about it. The profit margin 
wouid be too small—about 35¢ on a $35 hog, or only 
$35 profit on 100 hogs. 

Swift & Company makes thousands of such very 
low-profit deals every day in the year. At the end of 
the year 1945, for instance, we came out with a profit 
of only 9/10 of a cent per dollar of sales on our total 
volume. 

The meat packing industry is highly competitive, 
and many of its products are very perishable. But 
like you, or any other able businessman, we want to 
make more profit than that 9/10 of 1% on our busi- 
ness. Profits mean progress, and in order to progress, 
everyone—producers and meat packers alike—must 
receive more than barely enough to meet expenses. 

Producers of livestock and other farm products got 
75¢ of each-dollar we received from the sale of all our 
products, including hides, wool, and all by-products. 
You may well ask, “Where did the remaining 25¢ of 
that dollar go?’’ The answer is: 12.3¢ went to all plant 
and office employes who prepare and market these 
farm and ranch products; transportation took another 
2¢; supplies (fuel, barrels, boxes, salt, sugar, etc.) cost 
5.1le; taxes 1.4¢; other necessary expenses 3.3¢. And 
that left just 9/10 of a cent out of the average sales 
dollar for the development and protection of the busi- 
ness and as a return to the 
people who have invested FEN Simp son. 
their savings in Swift & : 

Company. Agricultural Research Dept. 

















Swift & Company 


Soda Bill Sez: 


in farming you do it. 


ing is getting up at 5:00 A.M. 


... that agriculture is about like farming, only 
... that the hardest thing to learn about farm- 


UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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i Martha Logans Recipe fer 


HUNTER’S STYLE DINNER 


Yield: 8 Servings 


l large bunch celery (about 1 pound) 7 ounce package spaghetti 

3 large onions (about 2%2 pounds) 2 cups cooked or canned tomatoes 
¥%, cup lard 2 cups cooked or canned lima beans 
2% pounds fresh pork shoulder 1 tablespoon salt 

1 cup canned mushrooms 

Cut up celery and onions. Fry in half of the lard until transparent in a 
heavy iron pan. Cut up the pork into small pieces. Brown well in remaining 
lard. Cover and cook over low heat for 30 minutes. Cook spaghetti in 
2 quarts boiling salted water 15 to 20 minutes. Drain. Add tomatoes, lima 
beans, mushrooms, browned pork, onions and celery. Season well. Cook 
over low heat or in a slow oven (325°F.) for 30 minutes. 

4 Note: This is excellent when warmed over , 


$400 IN CASH PRIZES 


Write us a letter (not over 500 words), on ‘SMethods Em- 
ployed by Meat Packers in Marketing Meats, Poultry, 
Eggs, Butter, and Cheese.”’ 

For the best letter we will give prizes as follows: First, 
$75; Second, $50; Third, $25; Next ten, $10; Next thirty, 
$5. Duplicate prizes in case of ties. Contest closes May 1, 
1946. We will gladly send you booklets giving information 
on marketing methods. Address Letter Contest, Depart- 


ment 128, Swift & Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
9, Illinois. 





OUR CITY COUSIN 





LITTLE COUSIN 

FROM THE CITY 
STOPPED To PET 

THE PRETTY KITTY. . 





WHAT A Pity? 














* 


* * NUTRITION 


1S OUR BUSINESS—AND YOURS * * * 


Right Eating Adds Life to Your Years—and Years to Your Life “ 
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Lamb Market Reviews and 
Trading Activities 


SHEEP AND LAMB SUBSIDY PROGRAM PAYMENTS 


1946 Lambs 
65 to 90 Pounds 
Feb., Mar. and 
April $2.50 cwt. 
May and June 2.00 ” 


Week Ending January 5 


GALABLE receipts of 230,000 sheep 
and lambs at twelve principal mar- 
kets during the first week of January 
compared to only 144,595 the previous 
week, was no doubt one factor respon- 
sible for a steady to 50 cents lower mar- 
ket on slaughter lambs during the 
week. Increased receipts were due to 
heavy marketings of fed western and 
wheat-pastured lambs. Orderly mar- 
keting and spacing of shipments to 
avoid heavy receipts during any one 
week, might lessen market breaks. 
Good and choice wooled slaughter 
lambs sold during the week from $13.- 
50 to $15.50. Wooled wheat-pastured 
lambs and fed clipped lambs grading 
largely choice, with fall shorn pelts, 
sold up to $14.50. One load of choice 
115-pound fed wooled western lambs 
brought $15 at Chicago, which, with the 
subsidy added, would gross $17.65. 
Yearlings and mature slaughter ewes 
sold steady to fully 25 cents higher, 
with good and choice fed yearlings sell- 
ing at $12 to $13 and slaughter ewes up 
to $7.65. Good and choice feeding 
lambs brought $14 to $15.25. 


Week Ending January 12 


Although receipts during the second 
week of January were slightly under 
the same period a year ago, they were 
larger than in the first week of January 
and this, coupled with the unsettled 
strike situation, was responsible for a 
steady to 50 cents lower market. Feed- 
ing lambs, however, continued steady. 
Good and choice wooled slaughter 
lambs brought $13.50 to $15.25. Good 
and choice 104-pound wheat-pastured 
lambs sold at $14.25 and $14.35 in Chi- 
cago, with comparable grades at Mis- 
souri River markets bringing $13.65 to 
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Lambs Other Lambs 
Over 90 Pounds and All Sheep 
$3.15 cwt. $1.00 cwt. 
265 ” 1.00 ” 


$14. Choice fed western ewes topped 
at $7.75 with most good and choice kinds 
at $6 to $7.25. Good and choice feed- 
ing lambs brought $14 to $15.50. 


Week Ending January 19 


Demand for sheep and lambs was cur- 
tailed considerably during the week, 
due to the fact that many of the larger 
plants slaughtering sheep and lambs 
were strikebound. However, salable 
receipts at twelve principal markets 
were only about one fifth as large as 
the preceding week and a steady-to-50- 
cents higher market would indicate 
that in spite of the strike, the demand 
was greater than the supply. Good 
and choice wooled lambs sold from 
$13.75 to $15.25. Wheat-pastured lambs 
at Missouri River markets sold from 
$13.75 to $14.25. Mature slaughter ewes 
sold downward from $7.50. Feeding 
lambs continued in strong demand, with 
good and choice grades selling at $14 
to $15.25. 


Week Ending January 26 


Continuation of the strike again cur- 
tailed receipts. During the week the 
twelve principal markets received sal- 
able supplies of only 54,000 head com- 
pared to 266,000 during the same week 
a year ago. Good and choice wooled 
slaughter lambs during the week sold 
steady to 25 cents higher at $14 to $15.- 
50. Good and choice 61-pound Wyom- 
ing feeders brought $15 and 17 loads 
of wheat-pastured 77 to 82-pound feed- 
ers sold at $14.85 to $15.25. 

During the last four days of January 
good and choice lambs sold mostly at 
$14 to $15.35, with slaughter ewes at 
$7.65 down and feeding lambs steady. 

According to the American Meat In- 
stitute, lamb production in federally 


inspected packing plants was down 25 
per cent in January compared to De- 
cember. Marketings of sheep and 
lambs showed a corresponding decline 
during January of 22 per cent. The 
strike, of course, was directly respon- 
sible for the drop in meat production. 


E.E.M. 





Chicago 


THE supply of sheep during the month 

of January was exceptionally small, 
which is not surprising in the face of 
economic conditions and with a prom- 
ised advance in the subsidy after the 
first of February. 


Lamb feeders in the Chicago area 
were encouraged to hold back for more 
weight as lambs over 90 pounds would 
be worth 50 cents per hundred more 
through the subsidy of $3.15. Lambs 
under 90 pounds take a_ subsidy of 
$2.50. Under this stimulation, com- 
paratively few slaughter lambs came in 
that averaged under the 90 pound line. 


The only disturbing feature of the 
market during the month was the pack- 
inghouse strike that started on the 16th 
and lasted ten days. 
riod only a small supply arrived, which 
was readily absorbed by small packers 
and eastern shippers. The fact is that 
during the strike period most of the 
good lambs were bought by shippers for 
the Atlantic Coast trade. 


Mainly because of the reduced sup- 
ply, prices were well maintained dur- 


ing the month, the bulk selling at $13- , 


50 to $14.50, with $14.85 the top for 
weighty selections. The first week of 
the month trading was on a slow basis 
with prices 25 to 40 cents lower than 


at the close of the year. After that the | 


market strengthened gradually until 
$15.10 held the top for a considerable 
period. Local packer buyers were in- 
clined to be cautious and conservative, 
asserting that on account of a ceiling on 
the product they were not justified in 
paying over $15 for the best. Shipper 
buyers, however, were not so particular, 
taking most of their lambs in the upper 
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price bracket, but putting strong em- 
phasis on quality. Late in the month, 
after the strike had well cleared coolers 
of all kinds of meats, demand improved 
and at the close of the month values 
reached the highest level since Novem- 
ber—$15.35 for best lambs. A large 
percentage of the lambs late in the 
month sold at $15 to $15.10. The bulk 
of the lambs that had good pelts and 
enough weight to capture the best sub- 
sidy, moved at $14.50 to $14.85. 

The high February subsidy added to 
the current prices makes the best lambs 
worth $18.50 to producers and feeders, 
highest since the summer of 1928. 

During the month there was more 
than the usual wide range in prices be- 
tween the poorest and best lambs on ac- 
count of the premium paid for the best 
by the government. A limited number 
of culls with bad pelts sold at $11 to 
$12, but practically no desirable slaugh- 
ter lambs went under $14. 


Demand for feeder stock was very 
strong and prices comparatively high. 
Choice western lambs that showed good 
breeding were quotable up to $15.75, 
on account of the subsidy which will 
make $16 possible with the February 
bonus. However, during January not 
many feeder lambs were on sale. Early 
in the month a few loads sold at $14.50 
to $15.25 and a shipment from Texas at 
$15. During the strike period a load of 
whitefaced feeder lambs from Mon- 
tana, averaging 66 pounds sold at 
$14.50. 

Clipped fed lambs were in good de- 
mand at $14.15 to $14.50. Pelt values 
had much to do with market prices. 
Late in the month, as the time neared 
the February subsidy boost, nearby 
feeders were inclined to hold back with 
the result that most lambs marketed 
were of a plain and medium quality. 
Many of these lambs sold at $13 to $14. 

Yearlings were scarce most of the 
month and prices steady to strong. At 
the best time some that showed good 
finish and were of suitable weights sold 
up to $13, but the general run of yearl- 
ings during the month cashed at $12 
to $12.75 and low grades down to $11. 

The supply of ewes was comparative- 
ly large. For these sheep the $1 sub- 
sidy was not changed, with the result 
that there was active marketing as soon 
as they reached a good meat condition. 
A top of $7.65 was scored for some 
wheatfield ewes. The majority, how- 
ever cleared at $6.50 to $7.50, with com- 
mon grades showing unattractive pelts 
at $5 to $6. Older sheep in the weth- 
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Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 








Total U. S. Inspected 1945 1944 
Slaughter, Twelve Months ....................000....... 21,220,000 21,876,000 
Week Ended Jan. 26, 1946 Jan. 27, 1945 
oe ee 94,836 404,935 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled): 

Se ET aersessieweneeciccncvsreideneermnsinaei $14.97** $15.86 

BS BN ini ieee: 13.83** 14.65 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices* 

Choice, 30-40 pounds .....................---.:.0+---+- 26.50 26.50 

Good, 30-40 pounds ................2.......-..- 25.00 25.00 

Commercial, All Weights ............. 23.00 23.00 





Weight, Yield and Cost of Sheen and Lambs Slaughtered—December 

















1945 1944 
Average live weight (pounds) .. 98.7 94.5 
Asvernge yiedd (pet CORE) qq. -nncinceniecesicnniesins ents 45.4 44.7 
Average cost per 100 lbs. to packers ($) .... 11.56 10.80 

Federally Inspected Slaughter—December 

1945 1944 
II cickitinss ipodsnaertiteediniewsleueiasaalecneus ela . 1,118,000 1,275,000 
oe) Ea ie SNS Bae oe es Se eA ere: oe : 548.000 669,000 
BID ns sicics esictocnvcnirsiomedonsateensntreenna pat getline 5,537,000 5,663,000 
Sheep ond Liawhee «0 ce-ieccsvesentcee 1,806,000 1,934,000 











*These carcass prices reported by the Livestock and Meats Branch of the W. F. A., 


are ceiling prices. 


**These averages do not include the subsidy of $2.65 on lambs over 90 lbs., and $2.00 
on lambs weighing 65 to 90 lbs. paid direct to the producer selling sheep and lambs to 


an authorized slaughterer for slaughter. 








er class were very scarce and sold most- 
ly at $9.00 to $11, depending on weight 
and age. 

The government reports 2 per cent 
fewer sheep and lambs on feed than a 
year ago, with the deficit largely in the 
mountain states and in Kansas where 
dry weather limited feeding on the 
wheatfields. The subsidy has proved a 
great benefit to farmers in Chicago ter- 
ritory where feeding operations for the 
winter are larger than last year except 
in Michigan and Iowa. The volume of 
feeding, it is claimed, was measured by 
the ability to buy feeders last fall. 

Frank E. Moore 


Denver 


GHEEP receipts for the first month of 
the year at Denver, should total ap- 
proximately 75,000 head. Compared to 
90,000 head for January, 1945, this will 
mean a decrease of 15,000 head. 
During the first week of the month, 
sales advanced to the highest point since 
late November. Then, slaughter lambs 
reacted. The depressing factor, to a 
large extent, was sharply increased re- 
ceipts both locally and elsewhere. Fed 





wooled lambs from Colorado dominated 
the local run. Strictly good and choice 
fed wooled lambs, averaging all the way 
from 98 to 112 pounds, sold up to $14.65 
early. Others brought $14.60. Mean- 
while, good and choice truck-ins had 
been elevated to $14 and $14.25 levels. 
At the close, truck-ins similar to the 
$14.25 kinds earlier in the week stopped 
at $14 and a big string of wheat field 
lambs that had seen corn and carried 
considerable finish landed at $14.35. 
Other slaughter classes got dependable 
action each day at mostly steady prices. 
Yearlings were practically absent and 
not many ewes arrived. Good and 
choice slaughter ewes at $6.25 to $6.50, 
included several loads scaling around 
130 pounds at $6.40 and $6.50. Truck- 
ins also sold up to $6.50 in a small way. 
Feeding lambs were not quotably 
changed. The supply, after Monday, 
was unusually small. Early, eight 
doubles of 79-pound lambs carrying a 
very small fat end, went to the country 
at $15. These constituted the entire 
load lot supply of feeders received. 
Good and choice truck-ins sold at $13.- 
75 to $14.75. Others grading mostly 
good, or medium and good, landed at 
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$13.50. Weighty thin lambs continued 
to sell at a rather sharp premium over 
kinds scaling under 65 pounds. 
Slaughter lambs lost some price 
ground early in the second week and 
the finish was weak to lower, although 
good and choice kinds held up much 
better than the lower grades. Some of 
the best Colorado fed wooled lambs re- 
ceived so far this season were on sale. 
As the week progressed, the spread be- 
tween strictly good and choice lambs 
and unfinished kinds gradually expand- 
ed. Most lambs continued to sell on a 
flat, rather than a freight-paid basis. 
One double of choice 111-pound wooled 
Colorados, however, did sell at $14.70 
freight paid. Others brought $14.40 
without freight benefit. There was lit- 
tle sold under $14.25, showing that the 
run was uniformly attractive. Truck- 
ins did not beat $14, and most lots at 
this price carried considerable quality 
and finish. A few slaughter yearlings 
at $10 and $10.50, graded medium to 
good. Ewes were rather scarce. The 
top on good and choice slaughter kinds 
was $6.50, paid for both load lots and 
truck-ins. Weighty feeding lambs re- 
covered the early 25-cent break, closing 
steady. A short load of good and choice 
79-pound averages reached $15 late, 


with truck-ins selling largely at $14 to 
$14.75. A load of Wyomings scaling 69 
pounds went out at $14. 

Local salable receipts for the third 
week were almost negligible. The 
dearth of supplies traced largely to a 
strike of packinghouse workers called 
Wednesday. With most interests out 
of the market, it became a problem for 
salesmen to clear even very small runs. 
However, the close showed that the 
early advance on slaughter lambs was 
maintained, these kinds going strong to 
15 cents higher. In addition to regular 
market offerings, killers had access to 
a sizable volume of National Western 
Stock Show stock and show rejects. The 
grand champion carload of fat lambs 
sold at auction for $20.50 and the reserve 
load made $20. Both loads were cross- 
breds. The champion truck-load of fat 
lambs were Southdowns and auctioned 
for $22. The grand champion individual 
was a Southdown and brought $2.50 per 
pound. There was practically no outlet 
late for ewes and aged bucks. The early 
trade on slaughter ewes was steady to 
strong, a few good and choice trucked- 
in lots selling at $6.25, with more quot- 
able for the right kind. No feeding 
lambs arrived late. Early in the week, 
this class sold as much as 25c higher. 


Good and choice 80- to 89-pound trick. | 
ins made $15. Other good and choice 7 
feeders ranged from $14 to $14.50. One 
load of short-term breeding ewes sold 
for $7.50. 


Transactions during the last week 
under review were confined almost en- 
tirely to lambs that had been bought to 
arrive. These changed hands on a 
steady price basis. A few lots of | 
trucked-in lambs for the open market 
also sold steady, other classes being 
practically absent. With major pack. 
ing houses closed by the strike, it 
naturally became a problem to move | 
odds-and-ends shipments. Seventeen 
doubles of choice 97- to 106-pound fed | 
wooled lambs crossed the scales at | 
$14.50 freight paid to Pueblo, Colorado 
Others, averaging 96 to 121 pounds and 
fitting the same grade description, J 
brought $14.40 flat. There were about J 
32 doubles at the latter price. A small | 
local killer bought some good trucked- 
in wooled lambs at $13.75, with a few 
buck lambs out at $12.75. Quotations | 
for slaughter ewes and feeding lambs | 
were carried forward on a nominally 
steady basis, with practically none of- 


fered. 


ed 


Jackie O’Keefe 





SERVING MANY MASTERS 








Meat packers are required to 
serve not one, not two, but 
four masters: 

(1) They must be the mar- 
keting agents for livestock 
producers, (2) They must be 
buying agents and manufac- 
turers for consumers, (3) 
They must provide satisfac- 
tory jobs, steady employ- 
ment and “Social Security” 
for their workers, and finally 
(4) They must conduct their 
business so as to earn a fair 
return on the money in- 
vested in it. 

In serving these four mas- 
ters, there are these three 
requisites: (1) Livestock 
must be obtained in ade- 
quate amount and at prices 
which bear a definite rela- 
tionship to the prices of the 


finished products, (2) An op- 
erating personnel, competent 
to do a good job in a highly 
competitive field, must be 
built up and maintained, 
(3) Sales outlets and an effi- 
cient sales organization must 
be developed. 

Occasionally, consumers in- 
terested chiefly in quality 
and low prices overlook the 
problems inherent in buying 
at prices which will encour- 
age livestock production, and 
in maintaining an efficient 
organization. 

Also occasionally, produc- 
ers interested chiefly in prof- 
itable prices and ease in 
marketing, overlook the prob- 
lems inherent in maintaining 
efficient operating and sales 


organizations and in meeting 
the price and quality demands 
of a very exacting consuming 
public. 

No packer, however, can 
remain in business unless he 
meets all three requisites. 
Armour and Company has 
succeeded in meeting these 
requirements for three- 
fourths of a century and that 
is why Armour and Company 
has constantly progressed 
and has constantly increased 
its capacity to serve produc- 
ers and consumers. 


Chatter. 


President 


ARMOUR and Company 


—— 1 
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St. Joseph 


REC EIPTS for January were 94,921 

compared with 108,059 in Decem- 
ber and 116,475 in January a year ago. 
Of the month’s total, about 39,000 came 
from Kansas wheatfields and 6,500 from 
Colorado. 

The lamb market held to about a 
steady level until the last ten days, 
when prices showed an advance of 
around 75 cents. On the close both na- 
tive and fed western lambs sold up to 
$15, with others down to $14.25. 

Clips sold $14.25 to $14.50 on late days 
against $13.75 to $14 a month ago. 

Numerous loads of feeders sold dur- 
ing the month from $13 to $15.25, with 
two strings on the close at $15.75. 

Ewes are around 75 cents higher for 
the month, with most sales of good 
kinds on late days at $7 to $7.50, and 
two loads of wheatfielders at $7.75. 

Yearlings and wethers were scarce 
after the first week. On the close yearl- 
ings were quoted up to $13 or better, 
and wethers around $11. 

H. H. Madden 





Utah's Auxiliary 


(Continued from page 15) 


the least tender of cuts—tender. She 
advised the use of an oven thermometer, 
oven regulator and most important—a 
meat thermometer to obtain results. 

A cleverly planned luncheon for state 
auxiliary delegates, members and 
guests was held following Friday morn- 
ing’s meeting in the Jade Room. Mrs. 
J. T. Murdock of Heber City planned 
the program on a sheepherder’s theme 
and the music, table decorations, toasts, 
etc., conformed to it. Mrs. Fae Hutch- 
ings from Heber City, as Sheepherder 
Fae, gave several vocal and guitar num- 
bers of the western variety. Each round 
table had a centerpiece of a small wood- 
en feeding trough filled with yellow 
acacia and blue violets and a heavy 
cardboard lamb standing by. Original 
toasts and readings by Mrs. Murdock 
enlivened the intervals between the 
musical numbers. 

At a 2:00 o’clock business meeting, 
officers for the ensuing year were elect- 
ed as follows: Mrs. J. T. Murdock, He- 
ber City, Utah, president; Mrs. S. I. 
Greer, Salt Lake City, first vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. D. R. Seely, Vernal, second 
vice president, and Mrs. Don Clyde, 
Heber City, secretary-treasurer. 
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ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS... 


Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 
and Fill, Bill your shipments. 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 
Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 

















Educational Service 


National Cottonseed Products Ass’n Inc. 


Please send me Free “1946 Feeding Practices” 
Name 
Address 
City 





618 Wilson Bldg. Dallas 1, Texas Dept. N.W.G. 


345 





State. 


+ Bl{ coTTON ... THE 








CROP WITH A FUTURE 
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Wool Growers in Convention 


(Continued from page 8) 


that Congress enacts the legislation 
necessary to protect their interests. 


Auxiliary Vice President 


Mrs. Dan Hughes, Montrose, Colora- 
do, second Vice President of the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary to the National Wool 
Growers Association, pinch-hitted in a 
most pleasing manner for Mrs. L. J. 
Wardlaw, head of the women’s group, 
in briefly covering the past activities of 
the auxiliary and its hopes and plans 
for the future. Illness in her family 
prevented Mrs. Wardlaw’s attendance 
at the convention. 


F. E. Ackerman on 
American Wool Council 


The audited report of the American 
Wool Council as presented by Execu- 
tive Director F. E. Ackerman, was as 
follows: 


AUDIT OF OPERATION FOR 1945 


Total mailings of releases, etc., 106,585 
pieces at the rate of 8,882 pieces 
per month 


Mailings are Divided as Follows: 


General news release . wn eee 
Radio releases ....................0:.........- 3,295 
Trade information, etc. 7,400 
Fabrics and Fashions . 8,180 
Educational releases - 15,433 
Letters to individuals . .... 18,464 
Capsule Courses . 26,571 
Circulation Reached by 
A.W.C. Releases: 
General news releases 84,100,000 
Fashion picture service ........ 53,570,000 
Fabrics and Fashions 

News service ..... 50,009,000 
Total circulation 187,679,000 


Council releases during the year in- 
cluded: “Wool Facts,” “Information 
Service to the Press, Trade, and Pub- 
lic,” “Fabrics and Fashion News Serv- 
ice,” “Pictorial Fashion Service,” Edu- 
cational Service,” “The Capsule Course 
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on Wool,” and releases to the advisory 
committee, which is made up of teach- 
ers, extension workers, libraries, edi- 
tors, research workers, wool growers’ 
organizations and other agricultural 
agencies, state officials, retail training 
directors and consumer groups. Many 
personal appearances of Council repre- 
sentatives before retail buying, educa- 
tional, and other groups, and on the 
radio, also formed a part of the Coun- 
cil’s 1945 activities. 


“Research work conducted by the 
American Wool Council on statistics 
covering a period of 40 years,” Mr. Ack- 
erman stated, “shows that the average 
expenditures for clothing, including all 
types of textiles, cotton, wool, silk, and 
rayon, amounts to 10 per cent of the 
national income. This percentage has 
remained practically static no matter 
what the national income amounts to. 
The largest per capita expenditures for 
clothing are shown to be in the West 
and the South, and the lowest in the 
New England states. Just a slight in- 
crease in the per capita expenditure for 
clothing would mean a big increase in 
the clothing bill of the nation.” He em- 
phasized the necessity for maintaining 
a high demand for wool clothing be- 
cause of the rapid encroachment being 
made by synthetic fibers. As an ex- 
ample, he cited the rayon industry. 
During the past 25 years, the production 
of rayon has grown to a point where 
we produce in this country, 800,000,000 
pounds staple fiber which is equal to 
about 1,700,000,000 grease pounds of 
wool. 


W. T. Darden on 
1946 Purchase Program 


W. T. Darden, Chief of the Wool 
Merchandising Division, Department of 
Agriculture, told the growers that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation would 
continue to buy the domestic wool clip 
until November 1, 1946, on the present 
price schedule with, perhaps, a few mi- 
nor revisions. Growers, he said, would 
not be affected by any changes in the 
C.C.C.’s selling policy. On being ques- 
tioned by Mr. Wing of California, as to 
the desirability of selling the wool at 
prices competitive to foreign wools in 


order to get the domestic stockpile out 
of the way, Mr. Darden stated that the 
present position of the C.C.C. was that 
by taking advantage of the spot position 
of the domestic wools, the accumulation 
could be moved into consumption at a 
much greater rate than in the past, with- 
out reducing prices—since Novem er 
29, 1945, they have been 5 cents a clean 
pound higher than foreign wools with 
the duty added—and thus, keep the gov- 
ernment’s loss from handling the wools 
as low as possible. “At present, this 
loss,” Mr. Darden said, “will run around 
10 per cent of the government's total in- 
vestment in the wool.” 


If the C.C.C. can lift their sales to 
about 50 or 60 million pounds a month, 
Mr. Darden was of the opinion the 
stockpile would soon be disposed of 


“Since the inception of the purchase 
program in 1943, the C.C.C. has pur- 
chased a total of 894,000,000 pounds and 
up to December 15, 1945, had sold a 
total of 474,000,000 pounds,” Mr. Dar- 
den said. Following the reductions in 
the selling prices on November 29 to 
December 15, a total of 22,000,000 
pounds of wool was sold, but Mr. Dar- 
den held that was no criterion of what 
could be done under the present price 
schedule, as the announcement of the 
reduced prices came just about 60 days 
too late to take advantage of a high spot 
in the demand for wool. 


“Some handlers,” Mr. Darden stated, 
“are moving wool; others are not. It 
has been rumored that some handlers 
are not making any effort to move the 
wool and are enjoying the storage 
charges. I would like to tell you grow- 
ers about that because when we step 
in and take action on the handlers, you 
are going to be the first persons to hear 
about it. The handlers are going to 
complain to you that the C.C.C. is 
cracking down on them. Out of 142 
shorn wool handlers, 37 have sold 8 


per cent or better of the wool handled ! 


by them for the C.C.C.; 23 have sold 
60 to 79 per cent of the wool; 12 have 
sold 40 to 59 per cent; 10 have sold 20 


to 39 per cent; and 35 have sold less J 


than 20 per cent. Now, it is on those 
35 that we are going to have to take 
some action and place the wool in the 
hands of other dealers who can move it. 
We expect to take this action around 


the first of March. . .. The handlers who f 


have sold less than 20 per cent had bet- 
ter make arrangements to try and sell 


the wool, or we are going to take it | 


away from them, even if it costs us some 
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additional money, and place it in the 
hands of those who can move it.” 

A new feature of the 1946 purchase 
program, Mr. Darden said, would be 
the use of the coring machine in de- 
termining shrinkage where re-apprais- 
als are requested. As in the past, the 
growers asking for the re-appraisals 
will have to pay for them. This cost 
was around $10 in the past but will be 
slightly higher this year. 

Mr. Darden defended the Depart- 
ment’s position in refusing to give out 
the shrinkage determinations under the 
coring system up to the present, on the 
ground that since the use of the ma- 
chine and the machine itself had not 
been perfected, the dissemination of 
the results of its use would have put the 
machine in a bad light which might have 
taken several years to correct. “Now,” 
Mr. Darden said, “‘it is felt that the ma- 
chine and its use have reached a degree 
of perfection that will make it possible 
to release the figures.” 


F. J. Boles’ Cutting Demonstration 


The lamb cutting demonstration of 
Frank J. Boles of the National Livestock 
and Meat Board on Wednesday morn- 
ing, January 30, in the lamb session, 
was most interesting, and as we heard 
members of the Women’s Auxiliary re- 
port that they might be able to put some 
of Mr. Boles’ cutting methods into prac- 
tice, it is to be assumed that the demon- 
stration would be of direct benefit to 
those who saw it as well as showing 
what is being done to help retailers in 
marketing lamb. 


R. B. Davis on Lamb Promotion 


“After due consideration, the National 
Livestock and Meat Board has come to 
the conclusion, Redman B. Davis told 
wool growers in discussing future lamb 
promotion, that one of “the best things 
that can be done at this time would be 
the development of a timely and in- 
formative book on lamb, and give this 
book wide distribution not only among 
the housewives of America, but among 
all those who influence the eating hab- 
its of the nation. The book we are vis- 
ualizing would be quite different and 


more comprehensive than anything we 


have done on lamb up to the present 
It would give a complete cover- 
age of the subject.” 

Into this book, Mr. Davis indicated, 
would go all of the information that the 
Meat Board has accumulated on lamb 
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during the past 21 years—its nutritive 
value and the best cookery and serving 
methods. 

The nutritive value of food, Mr. Dav- 
is asserted, is the backbone of any ag- 
gressive promotion work, because the 
public, through the war years, has be- 
come conscious of the need for good nu- 
trition. Lamb, together with other 
meat, is an outstanding food so far as 
nutritive value is concerned. Lamb and 
the other meats are rich in protein, that 
element which is so necessary in the 
building of blood, muscle, and other 
tissues of the bodies; rich in phos- 
pherous which is essential for the build- 
ing of teeth; rich in iron which has to 
do with the building of rich red blood; 
rich in B vitamins which have for their 
function, the maintaining of the general 
health of the body. The variety meats 
are also an important source of vitamin 
A which functions in connection with 
the eyes and skin. 


“Lamb is 97 per cent digestible and 
is a great energy factor. It is outstand- 
ing also in a reducing diet as well as in 
a gaining diet,” said Mr. Davis. 


Although the National Wool Growers 
Association and the Colorado and Ne- 
braska Lamb Feeders Association, 
through the Meat Board, have done 
considerable intensive work on _ pro- 
moting lamb in the past, such work, Mr. 
Davis pointed out, “is an everlasting 
sort of thing,” and must be kept up all 
the time. (Lamb promotion work is a 
project of the National Wool Growers 
Association, but whether or not a real 
undertaking can be launched during 
1946 will depend largely on the success 
in instituting the collection of an addi- 
tional 50 cents per car of lambs by the 
commission men on various markets for 
the special lamb work. Ed.) 


A. P. Davies of 
American Meat Institute 


Representing the American Meat In- 
stitute, which is the trade and research 
organization of the meat packing indus- 
try with some 500 members, Aled P. 
Davies outlined the Institute’s meat pro- 
motion program. Since the individual 
farmer and rancher can do little to sell 
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Concentrated Spring Range” in Ful-O-Pep 
Provides Many Healthful Benefits 
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VITAMIN-RICH 


FUL-0-PEP CUBES 


of Fresh Spring Grass! 


WINTER RANGE IS BADLY LACKING 
in feeding benefits that breeding 
flocks need for building a big lamb 
crop and a heavy wool clip. Even 
ordinary range supplements may 
not supply the necessary vitamins 
and organic salts. 


BUT IN FUL-O-PEP CUBES you get 
a vitamin-rich supplement built 
especially to meet the needs of 
breeding flocks. Ful-O-Pep Range 
Breeder Cubes are fortified with 
Concentrated Spring Range*—a 
Vitamin Boost derived from fresh, 
tender cereal grasses, along with 
other rich sources of vitamins and 
organic salts. 


FUL-O-PEP RANGE BREEDER CUBES 
offer an appetizing variety of essen- 
tial vitamins, proteins and organic 
salts to help build a heavy, oo 
fleece and a big lamb crop. For 
more details see your Ful-O-Pep 
dealer or write 
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273 Summer St. 


R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 


Wool Merchants 
Boston, Mass. 








2229 Brentwood 


SPECIAL 


Equipment for Sheepmen 
12 Proven Items 
Write for free catalogue 


SHEPHERDS SERVICE 


Denver 15, Colorado 








GET COYOTES WITH 


COYOTE GETTERS 


Prices: $1.00 each in lots of 6 to 25—Discounts 
on larger quantities. 
Prepared Bait. $1.00 per bottl-. Free Literature. 


Chemical shells, 6c each. 


HUMANE COYOTE GETTER. INC. 
Las Animas, Colorado 








SUFFOLKS 


Suffolks lead in experimental tests in produc- 
tion, grading and quality of carcass. 


For information write the 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASS'N. 
Middleville. Mich. 














HAMPSHIRES 


are the mutton breed su- 
preme when car lots of range 
raised, Hampshire - sired 
lambs go to market at four 
and one-half months of age, 


averaging 95 pounds. 


New booklet will give you 


breed information and au- 


thoritative articles. 1945 
breeders’ list now available. 
& 
Write 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 


72 E. Woodland Ave. 
Detroit 2, Michigan 
W. F. Glenn, President 
Tyler, R 6, Texas 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 
Detroit, Michigan 
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his product to the consuming public, 
and the retailer can do only a limited 
amount in a limited area, Mr. Davies 
asserted the American Meat Institute 
felt that it was largely their responsibil- 
ity to do the job and since 1940 it has 
been doing it. When the program was 
first started, it was aimed largely to 
counteract some of the beliefs held by 
some of the medical profession that it 
was not always wise to eat meat. Dur- 
ing the war when meat became an es- 
sential war weapon, the campaign was 
turned from promotion to education. 
The Institute did not try to sell more 
meat when it was not available, but did 
try to convince the public that meat 
was essential to their health and that 
they should eat as much meat as they 
could, Lack of this kind of advertising 
in the last war, Mr. Davis pointed out, 
brought out meat substitutes. The In- 
stitute’s advertising project at present 
is directed toward educating and inter- 
esting the new and younger housewives, 
that is, the brides, in meat. 

The consumption of meat depends 
largely on the buying power of the pub- 
lic, Mr. Davis said; if people have mon- 
ey, they will buy better food; they will 
live better. 


Rilea W. Doe—’’Welcome Home, Joe” 


“Welcome Home, Joe,” a talk that 
strikes deep into the hearts of everyone, 
will be long remembered by those who 
heard Rilea W. Doe deliver it at the 
opening session of the convention. Poig- 
nantly, Mr. Doe, who is executive vice 
president of Safeway Stores, Inc., and 
a vice president of Rotary International, 
refreshes our memories with what the 
“G.I. Joes” and others in the country’s 
armed services have done for humanity. 
He tells, also, of some “welcome homes” 
some of them have received—incidents 
that most of us are adverse to accepting 
as possible. He likewise gives us some- 
thing to work toward in making these 
“welcome homes” commensurate with 
the services rendered. Particular men- 
tion was made of the work the Rotary 
is doing by setting up committees in 
various communities through which 
veterans may obtain the best informa- 
tion available on any type of business 
in which they are interested and in 
helping them in every way possible to 
make the proper adjustment back to 
civilian life. 

Leland Redd of Blanding, Utah, of- 
fered the invocation at the opening of 
the convention, and Vice Presidents 


Devereaux and Bacon assisted Presi. | 


dent Winder in presiding at some of the 
sessions. 


Officers 


President Winder was persuaded to 
lay aside his personal wishes in regard 
to the matter and serve another yeas as 
head of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation, because of his outstanding ac- 
complishments in behalf of the industry 
and in strengthening the Association 
and because of his familiarity with the 
serious problems facing the wool grow- 
ers. He was reelected unanimously, 
Vice Presidents Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer 
Lodge, Montana; T. C. Bacon, Twin 
Falls Idaho; H. J. Devereaux, Rapid 
City, South Dakota; and Ray W. Will- 
oughby, San Angelo, Texas, were all | 
reelected and John A. Reed, President 
of the Wyoming Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Kemmerer, Wyoming, was chosen 
as the fifth vice president to fill the va- | 
cancy made by the death of Mac Hoke 
of Oregon last summer. Before placing 
Mr. Reed’s name before the convention, 
Mr. R. C. Rich, chairman of the noni- 
nating committee, paid tribute to the 
late Mac Hoke: 

“TI would like to say just a word about 
a man whose name, I think, comes to 
the minds of all of us when we mention 
the vice presidents of this Association; 
the name of the very fine man who 
served in that position before we lost 
him this last year during the summer 
I don’t know that we have ever hada 
man, at least during my years of work 
with the Association, who took a great- 
er interest, a man who perhaps brought 
more ability to bear. Certainly he was 
a tremendous factor in improving and 
perfecting our organization and in im- 
proving methods of collecting funds and 
other methods of procedure. I am sure 
that those of us who have been actively 
interested in helping to carry on that 
program will not forget our late friend, ' 
Mac Hoke of Oregon.” 


The regular and alternate member 
of the Executive Committee named by 
the various state associations are: Ari- 
zona—Robert W. Lockett, Flagstaff, and 
H. Cliff Dobson, Mesa. California—j 
Howard Vaughn, Dixon, and J. Ken- 
neth Sexton, Willows. Colorado—J.§ 
Hofmann, Montrose, and A. C. Allen 
Denver. Idaho—T. H. Gooding, Ketch: } 
um, and J. H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls 
Montana—Wallace Kingsbury, Valier 
and H. C. Gardiner, Anaconda. 
da—*A. W. Bowman, Montello. 
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Mexico—*Floyd W. Lee. Oregon— 
Wayne C. Stewart, Dayville, and I. D. 
Stagg, Baker. South Dakota—John 
Widdoss, St. Onge, and Ward Van Horn, 
Buffalo. Texas—Vestel Askew, San 
Angelo, and S. L. Stumberg, Sander- 
son. Utah—Don Clyde, Heber City, 
and L. B. Johnson, Randolph. Wash- 
ington—A. E. Lawson, Yakima. Wyo- 
ming—J. B. Wilson, McKinley, and 
Reynold Seaverson, Rawlins. 

At its final meeting on Wednesday, 
January 30, the Executive Committee 
reappointed J. M. Jones as secretary- 
treasurer of the Association. 


Hospitality 


“Wasn’t that one of the finest dinners 
and floor shows we have ever had,” was 
the way the delegates and visitors at 
the 8lst convention put it, and indeed 
the main social event, the dinner-dance 
on the evening of Tuesday, January 29, 
was a notable affair. Excellent food— 
lamb was the main dish—was served 


piping hot or chilled, as required, and 
served quickly. With Ted Cook as mas- 
ter of ceremonies, a sparkling group of 
dancers, singers, and acrobats made 
some believe that vaudeville had at 
last come into its own again. Of course, 
everyone enjoyed the ballroom danc- 
ing later in the evening. 


While it was impossible to house 
everyone in the Hotel Utah, criticism 
and complaints, if anyone had them, 
were not too loudly expressed; in fact, 
it seemed to us that everyone was hav- 
ing such a good time that any little an- 
noyance due to crowded hotel condi- 


tions or other factors, was easily over- 
looked. 


The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion salutes the Utah Wool Growers 
Association, the Utah Auxiliary, the 
Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce, 
the hotels, and everyone else assisting, 
for making its 1946 convention such a 
happy and memorable occasion. 


*1945 members; appointment for 1946 not 
not yet received. 
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HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 











A 

Tradition in 

Western 

Hospitality 
A Hotel famed for fine food, 


luxurious rooms and friendly 
lobby. Visit us. 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy Toombes, Managing Director 












































COLUMBIA SHEEP 


FOR GREATER WOOL AND 
LAMB PRODUCTION 
We have the largest herd of registered Col- 
umbia sheep in Colorado, headed by the 
Grand Champion Ram of the 1944 National 
Columbia Show 


Booking Orders For 
1946 Rams 


C. W. DORNEY 
MONTE VISTA, COLORADO 




















CORRIEDALE 


A heavy- 
range sheep. 
shearing, 
long - stapled 
breed with a 
real carcass. 
Be sure you 
get  Corrie- 
dales, not 
some cross- 
breed which 
resembles this 

reed. 

Made to order 
for the ideal 
farm and 





Adaptable to All Conditions 
FOR GREATER PROFITS 
BREED CORRIEDALES! 


Send today for booklet and breeder list to 


FREDRIC S. HULTZ, Secretary 


AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASS'N., INC. 
1007 Sheridan St., Laramie, Wyo. 
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"The National” 


(Continued from page 11) 


sheep associations on wool and lamb 
promotion will be another activity dur- 
ing 1946. 

3. Wool Promotion. This, of course, 
is a job for the American Wool Council, 
but it will be the object of your National 
to assist in every way possible. 


4. Lamb Marketing and Promotion. 
Under this heading it is hoped that co- 
operation may be received from pro- 
cessors on the so-called “lamb experi- 
ments” which will follow lambs from 
the range through the processing plants 
for the determination of yields and 
grading of carcass, and by-product val- 
ues, This is a long range program on 
which no conclusion can be drawn un- 
til many experiments have been com- 
pleted. 


Lamb promotion is definitely in the 
program. The type and area to be cov- 
ered should be decided by the execu- 
tive committee after we receive the rec- 
ommendations of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. 


Plans to contact central markets for 
the purpose of securing additional sup- 
port on the collection of 50 cents more 
per car on sheep and lambs undoubtedly 
will be part of the work. Collections 
have been made for some time at Den- 
ver and Ogden. The Texas Association 
really went to work in January of this 
year and secured the support of the 
Fort Worth and San Antonio markets 
for these worthwhile projects. Collec- 
tions are to start the lst of February. 


The ice is broken, and now is the time 
to solicit support at the river and other 
markets on this very important job. 


5. Work of the Salt Lake office. The 
biggest job there is keeping growers in- 
formed as to the activities of the As- 
sociation through releases and through 
the National Wool Grower. 


6. Other Work: Under this heading 
comes a most important function in 
which we are engaging, the investiga- 
tion of wool freight rates. This case, as 
most of you know, opens in Chicago on 
February 13. Most of our states are 
taking an active part in these hearings, 
which are to be held in Chicago, Fort 
Worth, Denver, Salt Lake City, San 
Francisco, and Portland. 


There of course will be many other 
activities which we cannot foresee at 
this time, but which will be acted upon 
during this year. 
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Association Finances 


It is expected that the executive com- 
mittee will approve a budget sufficient 
to carry on the work outlined above. 

I should now like to report to you the 
financial condition of your Association 
and the support received from various 
states. The cooperation in financial 
support from our state organizations 
was the finest that the Association has 
ever enjoyed. The budget set for 1945 
was $45,000. A total of over $35,000 has 
been paid, plus $4,000 paid since the 
books were closed on December 31. 

The standing of the states is as fol- 
lows: Arizona, 75 per cent of their 
quota paid; California, 75 per cent; 
Colorado, 100 per cent; Idaho, 100 per 
cent; Montana, 100 per cent; Nevada, 
nothing; New Mexico, 1.8 per cent; 
Oregon, 100 per cent; South Dakota, 
100 per cent; Texas, 100 per cent; and 
by the approval of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Utah Wool Growers Associa- 
tion last week, Utah’s quota was paid on 
January 25; Washington, 100 per cent; 
and Wyoming, 100 per cent. There- 
fore 87 per cent of the 1945 quota has 
been paid. Nine states out of 13 af- 
filiated with the National paid 100 per 
cent for 1945. This is a record. 

Of actual receipts, as of December 
31, 1945, from state associations, we re- 
ceived $35,399.96; from other states, 
$8.00; payments received on 1944 quo- 
tas, due in 1944 but not paid until 1945, 
amounted to $9,000; a donation from the 
American Hampshire Sheep Breeders 
Association, $1,000; ram sale, $6,463.91; 
making a total received of $51,871.87. 

Now for expenditures: Salt Lake 
office expense, $16,765.30, which is the 
amount borne by the National Associa- 
tion; Washington expense, $11,674.31; 
Freight Rate Cases, $5,953.27, of which 
the wool freight rate investigation is the 
largest; Lamb Marketing and Adver- 
tising, $1,539.99; Public Lands, $661.16; 
Membership Subscriptions, $5,693.73, 
making the total disbursements $42,- 
287.76. The excess, therefore, of re- 
ceipts over disbursements for 1945 
amounted to $9,584.11. 

One of the main objects, of course, 
of the organization work this coming 
year will be to secure the interest of 
growers in those states in which quotas 
are not being met and attempt to help 
them meet 100 per cent of their quota. 


Conclusion 


Now I should like to express my ap- 
preciation to those states and the secre- 


taries of the state associations who !iaye 


made this record possible. 


On behalf of the Salt Lake office ang 
myself, I want to express my apprecia- 
tion to your President. He has never 
failed us and has put in much time and 
energy on our problems in 1945 at great 
personal and financial sacrifice. 

Our vice presidents have always beey | 


willing and have worked hard for the | 
Association. Your Legislative Chair. 
man, J. B. Wilson, has been untiring in 
his efforts for the sheep industry, and 7 
only those of us who have worked close. 
ly with him know the things he has done 
for the industry; that, if counted in hard 
dollars, would be unbelievable. . . 


a a 


I’m proud of the National Wool Groy. 
ers Association, as an organization 
which for 80 years has fought for this 
industry of ours. It is the hope, desire 
and intention of each one of us on the 
staff to carry on the work of the organ- 
ization in such a way that we will de. 
serve and get the support of the woul 
growers of this nation, because as never 
before in history do the wool grower | 
need a strong and effective organiza. 
tion. 
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Thank you for your attention. 





Stories About Horses 


WHILE anyone who likes to read at 
all should enjoy Margaret Cabel 

Self’s anthology of literature abou! 
horses, it will undoubtedly appeal mosi 
of all to those who love horses and know 
something about them. The author 

who is already favorably known for her 
volumes “Fun on Horseback” an 
“Horses: Their Selection, Care ant 

Handling,” has done an excellent je 

of building an anthology from amon: 
the best and most entertaining selec: 
tions from the vast literature of horse. 
lore. Stories and poems that are hv: 
morous, poetic, dramatic; stories lait 
in many countries of the world; storie! 
concerning every type and breed if 
horses; stories both ancient and cor) 
temporary, are here collected into “A 
Treasury of Horse Stories.” This booif 
would be a welcome addition to an 
library and most particularly to th) 
ranch library. (Published by A. § 

Barnes & Company, 78 West 44th St} 
New York, N. Y. $3.75.) Reprinted 

from Record Stockman. [ 
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be, and if the rescuers rowed out ina 
boat and pulled him out so his head 
was out of the water and said, “Now 
just be patient, we’ll come back in a 
year and pull you all the way out.” 
That’s the situation with respect to the 
wool industry, and because this program 
has gone along only from year to year 
and the growers of wool have not been 
able to see into the future as to precise- 
ly what the future will be, liquidation 
of flocks has taken place all through 
the sheep growing industry. 


Then a proposal was made; this com- 
mittee of mine, the committee of which 
Iam chairman, the committee appoint- 
ed by the United States Senate to study 
the whole problem of the production, 
the transportation, and the marketing 
of wool held its hearings to which Mr. 
Devereaux has referred. We invited all 
branches of the industry to come and 
tell their story and were fortunate in 
having the assistance of the very able 
general counsel, Mr. Ravel McMicken 
of Wyoming, who amassed the evidence. 
And might I say now that hearing will 
soon be off the press and those of you 
who may be interested in obtaining 
copies may drop me a penny postcard 
and I'll see that as soon as a volume is 
printed, you may obtain a copy. 


There were many proposals made at 
this hearing with respect to what could 
be done to save the wool industry. The 
State Department said, “Well, let’s pay 
subsidies.” And there again you might 
encounter the inherent feeling of peo- 
ple, of independent people, who don’t 
want subsidies; they want to run their 
own business. Then there were those 
who said, “Well, then, the only way to 
handle this problem with the competi- 
tion we are having from wool that may 
come in over the tariff wall and still be 
purchased by the manufacturer at a les- 
ser price than our domestic producer 
can sell it, is for the government to buy 
all the wool. The only solution, accord- 
ing to this suggestion, was that the gov- 
ernment should not only buy your clip, 
but it should buy the Australian im- 
ports, the New Zealand and the South 
African imports—that the government 
of the United States should become the 
sole purchasing agent for all wool, and 
then should sell it. Well, let’s face the 
facts. That proposal came from a 
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source most friendly to the wool indus- 
try—most friendly to the producer of 
wool. In looking at it boldly we see 
that, like the Wool Realization Act of 
Australia, like the arrangement be- 
tween the United Kingdom and the 
three Dominions, it is a suggestion to 
bring the government into the business 
in a greater degree than ever before. 

You all are familiar with the national 
cooperative, which was represented at 
our hearing by Mr. Faweett (C. J. Faw- 
cett, General Manager of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation.—Ed.), 
who is present here today, and whose 
proposal was that the Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation should continue to pur- 
chase the domestic clip for a definite 
period, and should sell that clip in com- 
petition with imported wool, thus guar- 
anteeing a supply to the manufacturer 
which would not be obtainable only at 
an excessive cost. This was a proposi- 
tion which was part way between the 
others, but again it involved a contribu- 
tion from the public treasury for the 
salvation of the wool industry, because 
it envisaged the sale of the domestic 
wool at a loss. 


Now, how does it happen that the 
proposal is made that the government 
of the United States should use the 
public funds to buy domestic wool at 
higher than the world price and sell it 
at a loss? It is because of the fact 
that in the United States the cost of 
production is greater than it is any- 
where else—because, bless your heart, 
we have raised the standard of living 
here in the United States higher than 
it ever has been anywhere any time in 
all the history of mankind; because we 
have built this country upon the con- 
ception that the masses of the people, 
being the rulers, are entitled to all the 
luxuries as well as the necessities that 
can be produced. Because we raise 
the standard of living in the United 
States, because we establish public 
schools in every state and in every 
county, because we raise the level of 
intelligence, because every boy from 
the factory and the farm who went in- 
to our Army and our Navy during this 
war came from that background of a 
high standard of living, a high cultural 
basis, the American armed forces were 
able to make the most remarkable mil- 


itary record that was ever made—be- 
cause educated young men and young 
women who have had the benefits of 
our principle of raising the standard of 
living are more resourceful than those 
who have been held in a depressed con- 
dition. 

I notice that Mr. Wilken (Carl H. 
Wilken, Economic Analyst of Sioux 
City, Iowa—Ed), is on your program, 
that he’s going to talk maybe today, 
maybe tomorrow. I hope that I’m not 
stealing any of his thunder when I say 
to you that I very well remember some 
testimony which he gave to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
of the United States Senate a couple of 
years ago, discussing the desirability of 
expanding our reclamation projects in 
the West. He pointed out this, that 
although the agricultural population of 
the United States is about 23 per cent 
of the whole, it receives less than 10 per 
cent of the national income, whereas 
the industrial population of the United 
States, also about 23 per cent of the 
whole, receives some 26 or 27 per cent 
of the national income. Our problem 
is a problem of balancing the various 
factors of our economy and our popula- 
tion, but the increased purchasing pow- 
er of the industrial factor of the popula- 
tion is the best market that we have. 

We can improve that market by im- 
proving the purchasing power of the ag- 
ricultural factor of our population; but 
let us not forget this fact—that the rea- 
sons that the producers of the whole 
world are turning their eyes toward the 
American market is because we have 
increased the purchasing power of the 
masses of the people. 

There can be no progress for us— 
there can be no progress for the whole 
world until we definitely make up our 
minds to concentrate our attention up- 
on increasing the standards of all peo- 
ple everywhere throughout the world. 

There is no reason for business, there 
is no reason for production except to 
supply the things that people want. Let 
me give an example, altogether outside 
of the field in which you are interested. 
One of the new industries of the United 
States, and one of the wealthiest is the 
motion picture industry, brought into 
existence as a result of the development 
of science. Now this motion picture in- 
dustry, which amounts to billions an- 
nually here in the United States and by 
export throughout the world, provides 
employment not alone for the beautiful 
actresses and handsome actors, for 
those who skillfully write the scripts, 
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for the engineers who plan the sets, and 
all the others who handle the innumer- 
able details that are connected with the 
production of motion pictures; it pro- 
vides employment for the mechanics of 
the motion picture theatres throughout 
the United States; it provides employ- 
ment for managers and attendants; it 
provides employment even for those 
poor women who scrub out the theater 
after the show is over—all because mil- 
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GLOW-FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 
Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts, 
Wool Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty 
Nose. Soothing, Acid Free, Non-poisonous. 

















ATTENTION lions of people every night can go down 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN LIVE STOCK MARKING CHALK 
>  _4 pene — a marking sheep and 
n md sorting. 
TRAPPERS el Red. p> Mg fo ng blue. 
Price: $12.50 per gross: $6.75 per half-gross. 
° " F.O.B. St. Louis. Wrapped in individual cartons. 
Ship or Consign Your Canvas carrying bags at 25 cents each. 
= pe ac in use by — firms, stock yards 
and sheepmen over the country. 
PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS S&S SUPPLY CO. | 
2106 A Pine St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


For the past several years 
OAKMEAD SHEEP FARM has 
imported purebred ROMNEY 
RAMS annually from the best 


We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 
New Zealand flocks. Registered 








rams for sale in season. 


B. F. WARE , 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 
for 
Hides - Sheep Pelts 
Raw Furs and Wool 


15th and Front Streets 
Phone 81 


OQakmead Farm 


Route 2, Newberg, Oregon 
C. M. Bishop, Owner 
Portland, Oregon 


John H. Woods, Herdsman 
Newberg, Oregon 































America's Leading Rrand of Animal Riologics and Supyalies 


UseFRANKLIN PRODUCTS 
to Boost Your 
Production 


By Reducing Disease and Parasite Losses 


Franklin Bluestone Drench 
Powder for Stomach and 
Tape Worms 


Franklin Sheep Marking Paint 


~ 00m 


Franklin Ovine Ecthyma 
for Soremouth 


Franklin Ovine Mixed Bacterin 
for Hemorrhagic Septicemia Siaantin Miiaatiie 


Franklin Blood Stopper Ear Punches. Syringes, 
Franklin Products are sold by Drug Store Agencies 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


DENVER KANSAS CITY EL PASO MARFA AMARILLO FT. WORTH 
WICHITA ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES 
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to the box office and lay 50 cents or a 
dollar on the counter to buy What’ —a 
couple of hours’ entertainment. 
There’s nothing necessary about the 
game of golf, there’s nothing necessary 
about the game of baseball, or football, 
or any other recreation in which we in. 
dulge; and yet, we all know that sport 


and recreation create tremendous op. 7 


portunities for people everywhere 

It’s what people wear, what people 
eat, what people use for recreation, 
what people use for education, what 
people want, that creates business 

I follow this line this morning just 
because Dr. Booth is here; because it 
seems to me we ought to emphasize the 
mission upon which he is engaged, 
namely, the promotion of the use of this 
commodity of which we have so much, 
There can be no final solution of our 
problem in Commodity Credit purchas- 
es; there can be no final solution of the 
problem of the Dominion producer in 
the activities of the organization which 
has been set up to market wool in the 
United States. Those activities by gov- 
ernment, representing expenditure by 
government, are only stop-gaps. 

The final and complete solution can 
only be obtained by doing throughout 


_— 


ee ee 


a eT iad 


or see Ue 


the world what we have done here in | 


the United States, namely, create 
greater opportunity for the masses of 
the people. Now when | say that, | 
don’t mean at all that it should be our 


purpose by loan, or gift, or grant or 


what have you of our production to 
take care of others. No. Self-help is 
the only salvation of mankind and | 


think the great opportunity that we | 


have is to set an example to the world 
of what people can do by their own ef- 
forts in cooperation with the govern- 
ment as an organizing agent to use the 
resources which providence has sur- 
rounded us with. 


And so your wool committee is look- 


_ 


ing for ways and means of bringing gov- | 


ernment and industry together in a 
manner that will preserve the largest 
amount of independent activity by the 
industry and allow government to take 
that organizing part of the work which 
the industry itself cannot do. We won 
this war because the government or- 
ganized the independent efforts of every 
different group. The government or- 
ganized agriculture, they organized in- 
dustry, they organized management; 
they brought the people of every class 
together in the Army, in the Navy. The 
son of the college professor and_ the 
lawyer, the son of the managerial! ex- 
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pert and the son of the farmer and the 
rancher, the son of the union labor man 
stood side by side in that Army, they 
stood side by side in that Navy—they 
fought together, they aided one another, 
and they did it with the backing of the 
people back home in a manner that was 
never, never seen before on the face of 
the globe. Do you know that from the 
first of May in 1941 to the end of De- 
cember, 1945, there were sold some 50 
billion dollars’ worth of war saving and 
victory bonds to individual citizens of 
the United States, and that today, less 
than 19 per cent have been presented 
for redemption? The people who 
bought the bonds to furnish the sinews 
of war still hold 80 per cent of them, be- 
cause they have confidence in them- 
selves—they have confidence in their 
government, they have confidence in 
our ability to work together to build the 
peace as we did together to win the war. 


Industry has made more money in 
this war, has made greater profit than 
ever before. You can call it profit if 
you forget the national debt. Wages 
are higher than they ever have been in 
history. The savings of the people are 
at a higher level than at any time in 
history on any part of the globe. One 
is tempted to ask, “Can we stand pros- 
perity?” when we see so many indica- 
tions of the desire to beat one another’s 
brains out over the problem of recon- 
version. How stupid itis. We have the 
example of what has been done by co- 
operation and tolerance and patience in 
winning the war. Do we not know that 
by the same method, cooperation and 
tolerance and patience, with a govern- 
ment attempting to. organize for the 
preservation of the American ideal, in- 
dependent people, we shall be able to 
show all the peoples of the world that 
the untouched resources of America 
can show the people of Asia, and of 
Africa, of Europe, of every part of the 
globe how those resources also can be 
raised? 

The ability and the standards of any 
race can be judged by their capacity 
to use the things that nature has pro- 
vided. Consider the Malay Peninsula, 
consider Burma, consider the Dutch 
East Indies; they teem with vast min- 
eral resources, a supply of natural rub- 
ber. The natives, the Aborigines, didn’t 
use those things. Consider ourselves, 
the people of America and the people 
of Europe—we lived with the atom for 
all these untold centuries and it wasn’t 
until the war that some of our scien- 


(Continued on page 50) 
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THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 
Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. _ Suf olk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 
President—Jas. Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho. 
First Vice-President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 
oy Vice-President—R. E. Winn, Nephi, 
ta. 
Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 


Directors—Jock Stevens, c/o C.P.R. Farms, 
Strathmore, Alberta, Canada; Dave Wad- 
dell, Amity, Oregon; Tracy W. Hess, Farm- 
ington, Utah. 

For History of the Breed, List of Members. 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 
Recognized by the Canadian National 
Livestock Records 
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Free formulas and instructions. 
ward's real Coyote Scent. 


GEORGE EDWARDS, Livingston, Montana 
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RAMBOUILLETS 





American Rambouillets are the all-important 
range sheep of the West, producing an excel- 
lent quality of both fine wool and mutton. 
They are hardy, long lived, heavy shearers, 
early ‘‘lambers’’ and their herding and graz- 
ies are a notable feature. 

z illets need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal sheep in their purity. Experiments 











Proper sel ecti ion of ewes and use of the 
smooth rams within present 
t range herds will give greater in- 


cre wool and mutton production value 
ha rossbreeding to other breeds. 
For literature and breeders’ list write: 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
San Angelo, Texas 

President Vice-President 
Virgil J. Powell C. (Bill) Olsen 
San Angelo, Texas Mt. Pleasant. Utah 
Secretary-lreasurer 
Geneva Caldwell 
San Angelo, Texas 











Give us PTZ 





before you open the pasture gate 


If your sheep have carried any worms through the 
winter, the first thing they’ll do this spring is scatter 
worm eggs all over the pasture. 


That’s the reason it’s very important to worm 
each sheep individually in the spring with PTZ. 
Use either PTZ Pellets or PTZ Powder in a drench. 
Then you can control worms throughout the grazing 
season with PTZ Pasture Mix in a self-feeder. 


PTZ is phenothiazine at its best. It is never sold 
in bulk—only in branded packages, for your pro- 
tection. Warning—use only as directed on this pack- 
age. PTZ Powder is $1.25 per lb. package and less in 
quantity. See your Dr. Hess Dealer. 


, =__— at its best 
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Around the Range Country is the 
individual sheepman’s section of the 
National Wool Grower and is open for 
reports of range and livestock condi- 
tions and other information or expres- 
sions of opinion on problems of interest 
to sheepmen generally. 


WESTERN winter ranges were large- 

ly open for grazing, except in 
North Dakota, northern and western 
Montana, western Wyoming, and other 
local areas, the Department of Agricul- 
ture reported on February 1, 1946. 
Generally weather conditions during 
January were favorable for the use of 
winter ranges and pastures in the north- 
ern sections. Most of the Great Plains 
pastures were open but dry. In the 
Southwest, rain and snow supplied 
some moisture with fair range and pas- 
ture feed. West of the Rockies, most 
of the winter grazing grounds were op- 
en with good grazing conditions. Mild 
weather opened the ranges of southern 
Montana and other local areas. Ranges 
are mostly open with good feed in cen- 
tral and eastern Wyoming, western 
South Dakota, western Nebraska, and 
eastern Colorado. Texas ranges and 
pastures received considerable mois- 
ture, but ranges are dry in the northern 
Panhandle, and parts of the South and 
Southwest. New Mexico’s soil mois- 
ture conditions were improved by rain 
and snow but range feed is only fair. 
Grazing conditions are generally good 
in Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Oregon, and 
Washington, with only limited snow 
cover. California range and pasture 
feed conditions were lowered by dry 
windy weather. 


The supply of hay and other locally 
grown feeds is generally ample except 
in parts of the southern Great Plains 
and Southwest where dry conditions 
reduced the feed crops and winter 
wheat pastures. Generally feed grain 
supplies are not too plentiful in some 
local areas with a very short supply of 
protein concentrates. Mild open weath- 
er during January was favorable for 
the use of range feeds and tended to 
reduce supplemental feeding. 


da 


Arizona 


Chandler, Maricopa County 


It is dry in the lower desert ranges at 
the present time. Early lambs are in 
good condition in spite of a shortage of 
feed. Concentrates are not available 
and alfalfa hay is $25 per ton although 
there is very little hay to be had. 


At present I have a sufficient num- 
ber of herders (January 28). Losses 
from predators were greater the past 
year than the year before. 


The number of ewés on hand this 
year is about the same as last year. None 
of the ewes are being fed hay or grain 
in Salt River Valley. 


Operation costs were higher in 1945 
than in either 1943 or 1944. They aver- 
aged 20 per cent higher than in 1943 
and 15 per cent higher than in 1944. 


California 


Diamond Springs, Eldorado County 


Copious rains have benefited pasture 
and feed conditions. Forage on the 
winter range is in good condition (De- 
cember 29), as are sheep flocks. Some 
concentrates are available, mainly cot- 
tonseed cake at $3.25 per hundred. 


Flocks are somewhat smaller. Ten 
to fifteen per cent fewer ewes were 
bred, due to labor shortage and the high 
cost of feed. 


Fine-wool yearling ewes have been 
selling at $12 (top price) , and crossbred 
whitefaced yearling ewes at $10. 


Losses from predatory animals were 
10 to 20 per cent greater in 1945 than 
in 1944. 


The cost of operation the past year 
was much higher than in the two pre- 
ceding years. For example, in 1943, 
average price of labor for general work 
was 60 cents to 75 cents, and in 1944 
it was 75 cents to 85 cents. 


Ford L. Canfield 


Around the Range Country 


Colorado 


Garo, Park County ' 


There is no snow on the range at 
present and the feed is a little above 
average (January 30). The flocks are 
in excellent condition. 


The number of ewes run this year 
will be 75 or 80 per cent compared to 
last year. No replacement ewes are 
raised in this section and most of the 
ewes are quite aged. 


ee 


There is not much hay at this time of 
the year. Most growers are using cake 
or corn. Corn is available in sufficient | 
quantities but cake is not. Native hay | 
is used in this section with all growers 
raising their own and a surplus. The 
altitude prohibits alfalfa hay. 


Our operations are quite standard in 
comparison with a year ago. Losses 
from predatory animals were greater 
last year than in 1944. Practically all 
losses take place in the summer on the [ 
high range. 


Es ies 


Costs of operation have steadily in- 
creased the past few years up through 
1945. 

J. L. Settele 


Idaho 


Lava Hot Springs, Bannock County 


Range grass got a good start for 
spring with the fall rains. Feeding con- 
ditions are about as usual. All ewes are 


fed hay. 


Ewes have decreased about 66 per | 
cent since a year ago in this com: | 
munity. Very few ewe lambs have 
been kept for breeding the last three 
years. 

A lot of the range herds have been 
disposed of because of the ceiling price 
of hay. The ceiling prices of lambs ané | 
wool do not allow a profit on sheep for § 
the sheepmen who have to buy thei! | 
feed. j 

Alfalfa hay in the stack is from $1) 
to $20 per ton. Concentrates are avail: 
able only in small quantities. 

Herders are generally scarce. 
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Srowel 


The percentage loss in my sheep from 
predators was about 15 per cent. This 
is about 10 per cent more than last year. 


| Predators have been steadily increas- 


ing since the war, as trappers have had 
too much territory to cover. Stockmen 
take very little interest in the destruc- 
tion of predators at the correct time, 
which is when sheep are in the feed 
lots. 


C. W. Godfrey 


' Montana 


Merino, Judith Basin County 


The number of ewes run this year 
will be about the same as last. Sheep 
flocks are generally in good condition, 
but are smaller in numbers. The range 


} is in good condition at this time (Janu- 


ary 26). 


All ewes are fed grain, with hay being 
fed when needed. A sufficient supply 
of concentrates is available, at about 
$60 per ton. Alfalfa hay is from $12 to 
$15 in the stack. 


I have a sufficient number of herd- 
ers, but losses from predatory animals 
were greater than in the preceding year. 
About 5 per cent of my sheep were lost 
in this way. 


Costs of operation in 1946 were 15 per 
cent more than in 1943 and 10 per cent 
more than in 1944. 


Art Olson 


Nevada 


Elko, Elko County 


My honest opinion is that we are not 
going to be in the sheep business much 
longer. I was forced to sell all the ewes 
in one outfit because of the scarcity of 
help. The men we have are all too old. 


Alfalfa hay in the stack is $14; and 
concentrates, available in sufficient 
quantities, are $85 delivered (January 
28). The forage is excellent and the 


flocks are in exceptionally good condi- 
tion. 


We were in the red last year because 
of the loss from predators, which 
amounted to 30 per cent. 


Operational costs have increased 20 
per cent since 1943 and were 10 per cent 


) higher in 1945 in comparison to 1944. 


A. G. McBride 
February, 1946 











Wool Handlers and Processors 


FRED WHITAKER 


COMPANY 





Ridge Ave. & Scotts Lane, Phila. 29, Pa. 





ATTENTION! 


UOOUTNQERUUEOOUOUESQOUELUUUUOQGQUOUUUOUGOONEEEUUUUGSOANOOOUUUUOOONELEUUUAUAAAEEUUUUUA 


Sell your 
SHEEP PELTS 


HIDES — RAW FURS 
AND WOOL 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
Highest Market Prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 








A LIMITED NUMBER OF 


BORDER COLLIE 


SHEEP DOGS 
FOR SALE 


In these critical times of labor shortage, this 
dog will do the work of two men herding, 
gathering, driving sheep and goats! 


ee 





DIAMOND BAR RANCH 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 





31st NATIONAL RAM SALE — Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


AUGUST 20-21, 1946 





KOS A GOOD CUP O'COFFEE 
ns) Of DESERVES THE FINER FLAVOR 
OF MORNING MILK! 



















Tastes Better 


Keeps Fresh Longer 
— Say Sheepmen 
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Oregon 


Enterprise, Wallowa County 


At present (January 28) the range 
is very good. The sheep flocks are also 
in very good condition. 

About 15 per cent fewer ewes are be- 
ing run this year than last. Ten per cent 
of the ewes are being fed hay and grain. 
About 20 per cent were being fed hay 
or grain last year. 

A sufficient supply of pea cake is 
available at $52 per ton, 23 per cent pro- 








INDIVIDUAL TREATMENT 
GETS RID OF 


WORMS IN 
LIVESTOCK 





’ NEMA 


WORM 
CAPSULES 


NEMAZEN 


TABLETS 


_—~ 


For economy and re- 
sults! Remove internal 
parasites (worms) by using individ- 
ual doses...the approved way to 
administer correct amounts of worm 
medicines. 

Nema Capsules are easy to give 
with forceps and mouth spreader. 
Thrifty, as well as effective. 

Because Nemazene Tablets break 
up readily in water, they can also be 
given as a drench, or mixed with 
feed. You'll like the convenience and 
economy of Nemazene Tablets. They 
are reliable. 

For cleaning up, disinfecting and 
dipping, use Kreso Dip No. 1, a 
standardized coal-tar dip and disin- 
fectant... used on thousands of farms 
during the past 45 years. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS 
ON NEMA WORM CAPSULES, 
NEMAZENE TABLETS AND 
“FARM SANITATION" 


Animal Industry Division 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


DRUG STORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 
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tein. Alfalfa hay is $15 to $18 per ton 
in the stack. 

I have sufficient herders but they are 
not too good. Losses from predatory 
animals were about the same as the 
year before. Losses from all causes 
were about 8 per cent. 

Operational costs in 1945 were 40 per 
cent higher than in 1943 and 25 per cent 
higher than in 1944. Not enough ewe 
lambs were kept to make up the 1945- 
46 loss. The average age of all ewes is 
4 years and up. 

Jay H. Dobbin 


Texas 


Marathon, Brewster County 


The range is in very good condition 
compared to 1945. Ewes run this year 
are in smaller numbers than last, and 
some of the sheep flocks are not in very 
good condition (January 30). 

We are not able to get a sufficient 
supply of concentrates, but those avail- 
able run about $80 per ton. 


We do not have a sufficient number 
of herders. Losses from predatory ani- 
mals the past year were as great as the 
year before, being about 10 per cent. 

Costs of operation in 1945 were very 
much higher than in 1944 or 1943. 

J. I. Smith 


Water Valley, Tom Green County 


I enjoy “Around the Range Country” 
very much and have noticed that the 
last several months you have had no 
letters from Texas to use in this de- 
partment. As I stay at home and do 
my own work, my horizon is very lim- 
ited and being no authority, I hesitate 
to write. 

January has been a good month so 
far (the 22nd) with mild tempera- 
tures. We received about 1% inches 
of rain the middle of the month and 
yesterday had the best snow in several 
years, about 7 inches of wet snow. 
Although last night was our coldest to 
date, 12° above, today has been clear 
and warm and the snow is melting fast. 
This is typical of West Texas weather. 
This moisture should assure us early 
feed for lambing. 


The sheep are in excellent condition. 
There is no great change in numbers 
of breeding ewes in this immediate 
area. 





I was fortunate in being able to lay 


in a supply of 43 per cent cake early 7 


last summer at $62 F.O.B. my barn. Am 
only feeding some ewes that will lamb 
in February; they were bred to Suffolk 
rams. There is practically no trading 
on yearling or other breeding ewes at 
this time. 

Fortunately we have no coyotes in 
this area. 

George M. Skeete 


Paint Rock, Concho County 


The forage on the winter range is fair 
(December 31). The range is dry and 
water is getting a little short. Grain 
fields are not affording much grazing 
Concentrates are not obtainable. Sheep 
flocks are a little below average but are 
in fair condition. 

Weather has been generally benefi. | 
cial but lacking in moisture. 

Breeding bands are smaller than a | 
year ago. About 10 per cent is the re. | 
duction in the number of ewes bred 
High markets and deep culling are the 
main reasons for the decrease. 

I expect to put about $2.00 more in 
the feed bill of my lambs than for the 
past two years when I had good grain 
fields. 

I had no losses from predatory ani- 
mals in 1945 as they are practically ex- 
terminated here. Our main losses are 
from dogs. 


o 


—— 


O. L. Simms 


Utah 


Ephraim, Sanpete County 


The range, at this time (January 24) 
is in good condition, and so are the sheep 
flocks. 

I am running about 850 head of ewe 
this year, which is about the same a 
last year. About 100 head of ewes are 
being fed hay or grain the same as 2 
year ago. Concentrates are available 
at $70 per ton; alfalfa hay is $15 pe 
ton in the stack. 

Losses from predatory animals wer 
greater than the year before, the tota 
running about 10 per cent. We havea 
many herders as we need. 

The general cost of operation wa Jj 
more in 1944 than in 1943, but feedine j 
expense was less in 1944, because we 
did not feed concentrates on the desert! 
as we did in 1943. i 


cet mate 


Lester Hansen 


The National Wool Growe! 
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Wyoming 
Rawiins, Carbon County 


Range and weather conditions here 
are very good (February 1). We have 
had very little snow and sheep are in 
good to excellent condition, with no 
feeding of concentrates or hay. 

I believe there was a slight decrease 
in the number of breeding ewes kept 
for 1946 over ewes kept for 1945, but 
very small compared to the two pre- 
ceding years. 

Sufficient supplies of concentrates are 
available except oil cake. Price varies 
from 65 to 70 dollars per ton. 

There seems to be sufficient number 
of herders at the present time because 
perhaps less help is needed during 
winter months. However, the overall 
labor picture, I believe, is improving. 

Losses from predator animals in 1945 
were less than in 1944, I believe. The 
coyote numbers in this area seem to be 
decreasing, generally speaking. 

Costs of operations in 1945 will be ap- 
proximately 35 per cent above 1943 and 
20 per cent above 1944. 

May I comment on what I thought 
was a very successhful convention held 
last week in Salt Lake. I think we all 
realize the precarious position the 
sheepman is in today and several things 
must be accomplished to better our po- 
sition which can only be done by strong 
organization. I think the National 
Wool Growers Association is doing a 
fine job and that 1946 will be one of the 
most important years of its existence. 


‘ Norman Stratton 
Meeteetse, Park County 


The range at present is fair. It is not 
as good as it looks and has not the usual 
strength (January 25). Sheep flocks 
in this section are fair. 

About 30 per cent fewer ewes are be- 
ing run this year compared with a year 
ago. No ewes are being fed hay or 
grain yet. Concentrates are available 
at $66 per ton; alfalfa hay is $10 per ton. 

Ihave plenty of herders. Losses 
from predatory animals (3 per cent) 
were greater the past year than the 
year before. 

Operational costs in 1944 were 20 per 
cent higher than in 1943; and in 1945, 


they were 30 per cent higher than in 
1944, 


Henry Sayles 


February, 1946 


Big Gates on Little Hinges 


THE last week of January, 1946, Joe 

Bush and me, Peter Spraynozzle, 
left the big gates swinging on their lit- 
tle hinges at our Sheepfold ranch—left 
the ram, the lamb, and the range-ram- 
bling ewe in the capable hands of Pink 
River White, while Joe and me, Peter, 
attended our first National Wool Grow- 
ers Convention since the year before the 
war—and like Joe Bush says, it was an 
event worthy of an organization that 
was holding its 81st convention. 


The Salt Lake City Chamber of Com- 
merce gave the wool growers a hand in 
putting over the convention. A Cham- 
ber of Commerce hostess asked a mem- 
ber of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, “What is 
the female for sheep?” and the answer 
was, “Ewe.” No offense was intended 
and friendly relations were established 
when it was pointed out that “you” 
and “ewe” both spell either ewe or you. 


Recently Joe and me attended a 
bankers’ convention, not as bankers, 
but as evidence that 10 per cent was a 
justifiable interest on loans to sheep- 
men. The only way Joe and me can get 
a loan is to prove to our bankers that 
we don’t need the money. But what 
we started to say in this paragraph was 
that there were more orchids worn by 
the ladies at the National Wool Grow- 
ers’ banquet than at the bankers’ ban- 
quet. 


Joe Bush called my attention to the 
orchids. I, that is me, Peter, was so 
captivated with the charm, beauty, and 
grace of the ladies at the National Wool 
Growers’ banquet that I never noticed 
the decorations. If Hollywood ever 
undertakes to picture the charm, the 
grace, and the beauty of American 
womanhood, Hollywood will need to 
draw heavily on the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
of the National Wool Growers. Joe 
Bush says his lady held all her charm 
when in Levis and a sweater, she 
worked with him in the lambing shed 
while their boys were in the service. 


When labor unions and industry 
tangle over the per cent of a dollar, in- 
dustry can stop production, but the wool 
grower with a flock of sheep to lamb, 
maybe 110 per cent, has no way of stop- 
ping his production line because of a 
strike or a war. Cows will calve, hens 
will lay, orchards will bud and bear 
fruit, while under fallen leaves and 
drifting snow, dreaming blossoms wait 
the first solicitations of the coming 





spring when the rancher, the farmer, 
the orchardist, and mother in her garden 
will join hands with God and share 
with Him the miracle of giving green 
things birth. The production line on 
the farm, the ranch, and range don’t 
wait on the acts of Congress. They move 
with and in accordance with the acts of 


God. 


Peter Spraynozzle 
Of Sheepfold, U.S.A. 











- » » » And get a double saving: 
(1) MINTRA stays on a full vear; 
(2) users say a gallon of MINTRA 
will brand 30% more sheep. 
MINTRA makes a brand that is 
clearly readable after a year's ex- 
posure to summer sun and winter 
storms. Ready to use in five stand- 
ard colors. 


| 


BENJAMIN MOORE & CO. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Manufacturers 


PAINTS « VARNISHES « MURESCO 
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International Wool 


Problems 
(Continued from page 18) 


The same thing applies to you peo- 
ple over here if you operate on an open 
market. The important thing in which 
we must all cooperate is to create a 
big wool demand so that we will find 
ourselves within a reasonable period 
not only able to see that big dump of 
wool safely cleared, but a permanent 
increased demand, so the value of the 
wool fiber will permanently have gone 
up and we do get an increased average 
profit to the wool grower to give him 
a bigger return than he has been get- 
ting in the past. He has not been get- 
ting a big return for his work and for 
his capital in any country. 

We want to see him safely through 
what may be a period of crises and not 
just merely left pegged up on the line 
at the end of it, but with an assured, 
good future ahead of him so that he'll 
say, “I’m jolly glad I kept going as a 
wool producer over this period.” 

The International Wool Secretariat's 
particular job then is the creation of 
this increased demand for wool, for 
publicizing it, for assisting people to 
appreciate its advantages, for general 
cooperation every way with those peo- 
ple who are trying to sell wool. It is so 
completely international in character, 
there’s no reason at all why it should 
not extend full cooperation from coun- 
try to country without any views what- 
soever that you're giving unfair chanc- 
es to the grower in one country rather 
than to another. There are many ways 
of selling wool without putting big ad- 
vertisements in the paper. There are 
plenty of ways of keeping the value of 
wool and even the word “quality” as- 
sociated with wool in the eyes of the 
public. We've all got to get into that 
field now and do something about it. 

As Senator O’Mahoney also pointed 
out in his opening remarks, we’re go- 
ing to be able to sell very much more 
wool if we can increase the standard 
of living throughout the world. 


I left Australia by a Lancaster air- 
plane going on in the opposite direc- 
tion. I did not come straight across to 
America because I wanted to get across 
to England first of all and make con- 
tacts with my colleagues from South 
Africa and New Zealand and to get the 
general feeling of the Dominions’ inter- 
national outlook. I had breakfast on 
Thursday morning, the 11th of October, 
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with my own family, who are white— 
most Australians are white, and were 


wearing wool clothes. Most Austral- 
ians wear wool clothes; we’re among 
the heaviest consumers of wool in the 
world. And I flew out across Au- 
stralia that day.... 


We were down on the sandy shore at 
the edge of a desert with an RAF mess 
in the dark in our Lancastrian bomber 
and out ahead of us was 3,500 miles of 
Indian Ocean. It was a land plane and 
we settled down for the night, and we 
knew that, of course, if we settled down 
for the night on the water, it would just 
be too bad—3,500 miles is quite a long 
way. 

The following morning, having 
crossed the whole of Australia during 
that first day and having crossed the 
whole of the Indian Ocean, across 3,500 
miles of a fortunately, somewhat 
smooth sea below us, I had breakfast on 
Friday morning in the heart of Ceylon 
surrounded by mobs of naked children, 
not one spot of wool, begging pennies. 

We had reached those vast populaces 
of the Southern-Asian area where even 
one wool handkerchief per person 
would help to dispose very considerably 
of vast quantities of wool. I am not 
one of these people who want to clothe 
these small children in the hot climates 
—I think they look particularly effec- 
tive with their nice rotund foreparts 
and cheerful smiles—but I would like 
to sell them wool, and if we can set out 
to raise the standard of living of all 
those Eastern people there, we'll dis- 
pose of enormous quantities of wool in 
a very short time. 

Flying north of there again, we 
jumped across to Karachi north of 
India and we were surrounded by hill 
tribes wearing a little wool and vast 
quantities of cotton. We don’t want to 
sell them very much wool to be able 
to geta very big market for our product. 

Across on the other side, you have 
your teeming millions of China—some 
400 million people. Well, persuade 
them to take one pound of wool each 
and you have disposed of one of your 
biggest American wool clips. At the 
present time this year, you’re down to 
287 million pounds in this year’s clip. 
You’ve got 400 million people in China 
alone. 

Going across the center east, we flew 
all the way down the channel, we flew 
right up across France and into Eng- 
land. We went from breakfast in Syd- 
ney in the far part of Australia Thurs- 
day morning out right into England be- 


fore lunch on Saturday. They gave us 
two breakfasts and two luncheons the 
last day to try and decide what the par- 
ticular meal might be, we went so fast 
away from the sun. 


We flew over the Continent, I think 
an area which is absolutely starved for 
wool. I spoke to a very large number 
of people from the Continent since | 
went over there to get their ideas on 
these synthetics. They don’t 
them! 


Want 


During the war, the German civilian 
was completely denied wool. Their 
supplies were extremely scarce and 
they wanted the best quality material 
for those people who had to have the 
ultimate protection. All wool was re- 
served for the German fighting men. 
The rest of the population were com- 
pelled to wear synthetics. 


In all the occupied countries they 
had nothing but substitutes, ersatz syn- 
thetics, and none of them want them. 
They're tired of them. They’re pre- 
pared to wear them as certain types of 
glamour goods, they’re prepared to 
wear them as substitutes for cotton, 
but they do not for a moment believe 
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that they can take the place of wool. | 
They‘re clamoring for wool just as fast © 


as we can give totothem. They're big 
potential absorbers of wool, but for a 
long time they are going to have a very 
low standard of living. Their recovery 
may be a bit too slow, and consequent- 
ly this long-range problem must be 
faced of edging this out to them. We 


can dispose of that wool quite well and 


quite profitably and leave a complete- 
ly stable market. 


You people over here are faced with 
that same problem. You have been 
providing with your wool clip here only 
something on the order of one third 
of the American demand for wool. If 
you produce say 300 million pounds— 
a clip which is too small, you ought to 


produce very much more if you hadn' ; 


been discouraged—and you are going 
to use 900 million pounds of wool, you 
are providing one third of it and tw 
thirds of it must come in from some- 
where. We do not want to stop that 
wool coming in here, talking complete- 
ly internationally, because the people 
have been encouraged to buy that— 
we must encourage them to buy that 
wool if they’re to buy your wool ané 
therefore expect to have it. What you 


. . . 2 
have to devise is some scheme by which 





your one third supply and anything ff 


else you care to produce beyond that is 


The National Wool Grower 
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definitely absorbed. That is perfectly 
correct. 

Beyond that, however, will be enor- 
mous fields. The Americans are rela- 
tively small consumers of wool. Just 
at the beginning of the war when we 
had the last ordinary undisturbed fig- 
ures, the American consumption was 
263 pounds of wool per head of the 
population. English consumption was 
5.63, and they are not particularly wool- 
conscious because they are not a wool 
producing nation; but an enormous 
amount of stimulation of wool interest 
had been done from the Dominions be- 
cause they were requiring a market for 
their wool. They kept tickling up the 
English palate just to have another 
helping of wool. 

As I mentioned in an earlier talk, the 
American is not so interested in his ani- 





, THE ORIGINAL 
Self Piercing. Self Clinching 


PERFECT 


EAR TAGS 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
55 W. Broadway - Salt Lake City, Utah 


Send For Free Samples 

















CORRIEDALE, INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 


HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
1635 East 13th Ave. Denver, Colo. 








IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Box 346, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Write for List of Members who maintain 
foundation flocks in Suffolks, Hamp- 
shires, Panamas, Corriedales, Colum- 


bias, and Rambouillets. 





M. L. Buchanan, Secretary 
W. A. Denecke, President 


COLUMBIAS 


More Wool More Mutton 
Address inquiries to 
Columbia Sheep Breeders Ass'n. 


of America 


Box 2466 — Siate College Station 
Fargo, North Dakota 














mal population here because he is only >& - t * * > 4 * > 4 * oe *” * * * 
BREEDER'S DIRECTORY 


KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A MINI- 
MUM COST: $12 FOR THE TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 
509 Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


a part owner of a sheep. At the pres- 
ent time, all the people here in America 
own something approximating one 
quarter of a sheep each. We’re very 
much more Bo-peepish in Australia 
where every man, woman, and child, 
if they care ‘to subdivide the sheep 
among them, would have a nice little 
flock of about 15 sheep eating down 
the grass of the back lawn. 

But the Australian is, as a commun- 
ity, sheep minded. You have about the 
same thing in New Zealand, and con- 
sequently the Dominions have got into 
this job quickly and have helped form 
an organization which is not in any way 
hostile, but completely cooperative, to 
wool interests to stabilize the wool. 
They have stabilized their wool. You 
have your problem of stabilizing and 
disposing of your wool. They are con- 
joint problems so far as selling more 
wool and carrying on scientific investi- 
gation to improve wool and its uses are 
concerned. 

We can work together without any 
hostility whatsoever as wool growers 
and wool producers, understanding and 
appreciating one another’s problems 
and not interfering with the domestic 
affairs outside our own countries. I 
can assure you that coming down here 
into the United States with the Inter- 
national Wool Secretariat, I have come 
with every intention of cooperating 
completely with your own interests in 
those lines here, listening to your ad- 
vice and taking it so that we can make 
the wool producer in every country of 
the world in a very short time assured 
of his position and assured of a happy 
and comfortable livelihood. 


February, 1946 


COLUMBIAS 
C. W. DORNEY 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
R. L. HANNA—J. D. HOOTEN 
Bordulac, North Dakota 
PINE TREE RANCH 
Savageton, Wyoming 
CORRIEDALES 


MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 


HAMPSHIRES 
BLASTOCK, ROBERT 
Filer, Idaho 
BRIGGS, FRANK A. 
Cedaredge, Colorado 
BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
GREDIG, JOHN J. 
Del Norte, Colorado 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
MACCARTHY & SON, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 
RAMBOUILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Greenwich, Utah 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CoO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
DEER LODGE FARMS CoO. 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
WYNN S. HANSEN 
Collinston, Utah 
HUDSPETH, T. J. 
Ash Fork, Arizona 
YOHE, RALPH S. 
Mt. Erie, Illinois 


SUFFOLKS 


BONIDA FARM 
R.F.D. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
FOX, FLOYDT. 
Silverton, Oregon 
HESS, TRACY W. 
Farmington, Utah 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Ilderton, Ont., Canada 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WINN & SON, R. E. 
Nephi, Utah 
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Wool in Washington 


(Continued from page 43) 


tists learned how to break it down and 
to use it. It can be used either for de- 
struction, as it has been used, or it can 
be used for constructive purposes. 


So your committee on wool, having 
held this hearing, and now in the pro- 
cess of making a report, felt it desirable 
that the story should be presented to 
the President. I called upon him after 
the recess of Congress and told him 
what you know and what was developed 
in this committee; I told him the plight 
of the wool industry throughout the 
West, of the unanimous opinion of all 
who had anything to say about the in- 
dustry, that the production of wool is 
essential, that the United States should 
not allow this industry to fold up and 
disappear because of the strategic and 
essential character of wool; that we 
should have our own supply. I pointed 
out to him that everybody agrees that 
we have not had a constructive United 
States government wool policy, except 
this year-by-year program; and I point- 
ed out and urged upon him the desira- 
bility and the necessity of having all 
the executive branches of the govern- 
ment and departments cooperate with 
this committee and make a sincere ef- 
fort to work out a long-term wool policy 
that would give assurance to you people 
who are engaged in this industry that 
you would not be living from hand to 
mouth, that you would have a period of 
years of stability in which to produce 
and market your wool. 

| am glad to be able to report to you 
that the President was most attentive 
and most interested and most sympa- 
thetic; and he asked me if | would not 
prepare a summary for him, a written 
summary so that he might have it. | 
was glad to go back to my office and 
draw up the summary, copies of which 
have been available to your organiza- 
tion. | sent it to the President and ex- 
pressed the hope that perhaps by the 
time Congress assembled again, we 
might have at least the basis of a com- 
mon understanding among the indus- 
try, the Congress, and the executive 
branches of the government. The 
President acknowledged receipt of the 
summary and said that he would under- 
take to see what could be done, but he 
did, of course, express the doubt that 
it could be accomplished by the begin- 
ning of this session. He foresaw some 
of the difficulties which he has had, 
but | can say to you that there is no 
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doubt whatsoever about the desire of 
the President and of the leaders of the 
various departments of the govern- 
ment to cooperate with this committee. 
As I leave Salt Lake City, I shall go 
back to Washington with the very con- 
fident hope that before many weeks 
have passed it will be possible to lay 
down a program on a long-term basis 
that will afford you a stable outlook. 
Let me conclude by again expressing 
my appreciation of the opportunity of 
having come to you and of the gracious 
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reception which I have had here. | 
know how much this industry means to 
the West. Your Congress knows what 
it means—all the members of Congress 
from the wool-growing states are co- 
operating in this effort. We will wel- 
come any suggestions that you may 
have to make. We know that we shall 
have the cooperation of your organiza- 
tion, the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation, your state organizations, and 
all the affiliated organizations, and | 
confidently look forth not only to the 
development of an American wool pro- 
gram, but to the development of an un- 
derstanding with our cousins in the Do- 
minions across the seas. 

I believe that by keeping our minds 
fixed upon the necessity of increasing 
the standard of living for all here and 
throughout the world, we can build up 
the markets which will consume 
surplus. 

I thank you very much for your great 
patience in listening to me. 


this 





Out of the Past 


OR many years I have taken the 
weekly London Times and have 
always been interested in the item of 
the hundred years’ previous date which 
is always included. In the November 
14th Times was an item from Novem- 
ber 14, 1845, which I thought of par- 
ticular significance and interest to those 
of us who are in the livestock business. 
It apparently marks the end of coach- 
horse transportation when the railroads 
were taking their place. It reads: 


THIRTY valuable HORSES, off the old 
Northampton and Bath coaches.—To be Sold 
by AUCTION, by Mr. Dixon, at the City 
Repository, Barbican, on Friday, November 
14 


TWENTY wellknown good seasoned HORS- 
ES, having been working that old-estab- 
lished, fast and superior conducted old 
Northampton coach, including several splen- 
did match pairs of Grays and Chestnuts; sold 
in consequence of it being discontinued on 
account of the opening of the railway 
throughout. Ten useful seasoned Horses in 
excellent condition, the property of Mr. 
Cooper, for unreserved sale. 
TWENTY-SEVEN ROYAL MAIL HORS- 
ES, Machines, Harness, etc.—To be SOLD 
by AUCTION, by Mr. Robinson, at his Re- 
pository, Little Britain, at 12, FIFTEEN 
superior and genuine good seasoned HORS- 
ES, and their HARNESS, the genuine prop- 
erty of Messrs. Fox and Sandy, which have 
been working from Hernebay to Dover, dur- 
ing the summer season. Also 12 fine-shaped 
good seasoned Horses, the genuine property 
of Mr. Richard Glover, of the Bell Hotel, 
Cheltenham; have been employed working 
Her Majesty’s Royal Cheltenham and Ox- 
ford Mails, and Shrewsbury and Cheltenham 
Rival, 
H. C. Gardiner 
Anaconda, Mont. 
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As adopted by the National Wool 
Growers Association in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, January 28, 29, 30, 1946. 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS 
1. A Welcome Home 


Those who wore the uniform of our 
country have finished their job. We, 
at home, realize that we have not fin- 
ished our job. The National Wool 
Growers Association, in convention as- 
sembled, do hereby pledge and resolve 
that: 

1. We express our deep gratitude to 
those who offered and sacrificed so 
much for us. 

2. We pledge every member as far as 
possible to employ and to help in every 
reasonable way, any veteran—able or 
disabled—who applies to us for employ- 
ment. 

3. We ask our legislative representa- 
tives, both state and national, to re- 
double their efforts to effect satisfactory 
adjustment, rehabilitation and continu- 
ing competence to those whose service 
we salute with complete sincerity and 
gratitude. 


2. Lasting Peace 


Now the firing has ceased. Yet, the 
struggle for a lasting peace has just be- 
gun, We pledge our utmost efforts at 
this crucial time to the outlawing of 
war by all nations. In this great effort, 
our own nation must assume its full re- 
sponsibility of leadership. We believe 
that in order to preserve the rights of 
free enterprise, all unnecessary govern- 
ment agencies and wartime directives, 
rules, regulations, and controls should 
be abolished at the earliest possible mo- 
ment consistent with a stabilized na- 
tional welfare. 


3. Protection 


Our country has grown great and 


© powerful under a protective tariff wise- 


) ly administered. 


Industry and labor 
were thus made strong in war and will 
be better able to build a lasting peace. 


On these principles, our country has 


) built the highest standard of living ever 


known in history. A prosperous agri- 
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culture and well-paid labor march hand 
in hand. We are definitely opposed 
to the subtle undermining of our tariff 
policy by so-called reciprocal trade 
agreements. We respectfully urge that 
the Trade Agreements Act, as extend- 
ed, be administered in accordance with 
its terms granting additional tariff pro- 
tection where evidence proves its neces- 
sity to the producers. 


4. Authorities 


Water is the most vital and important 
asset of any western state. Water is the 
life-blood of our very existence. Asa 
fundamental principle, each state 
should have the right to use and ad- 
minister its own water for the benefit 
of her people. 


With this fundamental principle of 
states’ rights in mind, the National Wool 
Growers Association is unalterably op- 
posed to the Missouri Valley Authority, 
the Columbia Valley Authority, and 
any other authority of similar nature. 


We hereby approve plans as prepared 
by the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Army Engineers in cooperation with 
various state agencies and as already 
approved by Congress. We urge that 
this program be put into operation at 
once. This will produce additional em- 
ployment, provide family homes, and 
promote full consumptive and beneficial 
use of all natural resources. This can 
and should be done without violating 
the sacred rights of the individual or of 
the state. 


5. Commendation 


At this time, we again wish to com- 
mend the work of the National Live- 
stock Tax Committee, the National 
Livestock and Meat Board, the Ameri- 
can Wool Council, and the Lamb Indus- 
try Committee. We recommend that 
the wool growers support these splendid 
agencies. 


6. Parity. 


We recommend that the parity formu- 
la for lambs and wool be changed from 
the old base period 1909-1914 to a more 
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equitable period and that due consider- 
ation be given to all costs involved in 
production. 


7. Inflation 


We endorse the principle of price con- 
trol so long as the present national 
emergency continues. We recognize 
that much good has been accomplished, 
but, at the same time, many inequities 
are obvious. We earnestly urge that a 
careful study of all commodities so reg- 
ulated in their relationship to both pro- 
ducer and consumer be made and that 
inequities be more speedily corrected. 


8. Monuments 


Under the guise of authority by the 
Antiquities Act, Secretary Ickes has 
secured, by executive order, the with- 
drawal of tremendous acreages for 
parks, monuments, and other recrea- 
tional areas. Under the act, Congress 
only intended that relatively small 
acreages for national monuments and 
similar purposes would be withdrawn 
by executive order. The creation of 
parks and similar institutions is defi- 
nitely the function of Congress. To 
stop the land grabbing on a wholesale 
basis by department heads, we urge 
upon Congress the repeal of the Anti- 
quities Act. 


9. Military Lands 


Now that the war has ended, we 
strongly urge the Federal Government 
and all its administrative agencies to 
resell such lands and other properties 
as were acquired during the war but 
are now no longer needed for military 
purposes. Preference should be given 
to the original owner and proper allow- 
ance made for depreciation, damage, or 
cost of improvement. 


10. Surpluses 


Vast quantities of supplies originally 
intended for war purposes but now 
stored in warehouses are much needed 
on the farms and ranches of our coun- 
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try. We respectfully request that such 
supplies which are now so badly need- 
ed be made immediately available to 
the public under a more workable and 
equitable plan of distribution. 


11. Dues Collection 


Last year a new plan for the collec- 
tion of dues was devised by your As- 
sociation. This plan has been adopted 
and put into operation with very grati- 
fying results in six states. We com- 
mend this plan and strongly urge oth- 
er states to give it careful consideration, 
but in no case would we suggest a 
change be made where a state has 
already established a sound and work- 
able policy of its own. 


12. Wool Research 


We commend the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment of the United States Army 
for their research work during the war 
in shrink-proofing woolens and in con- 
nection with washable woolens, and re- 
spectfully recommend that such re- 
search program be continued and that 
the Congress appropriate such funds as 
may be required for this purpose. 


13. Core Testing 


We believe the core method of de- 
termining shrinkage of wool is an ex- 
tremely important development and 
we wish to commend various state uni- 
versities and colleges and the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture for the pro- 
gress in this important work. We urge 
the Department of Agriculture to con- 
tinue its study and further develop 
this method. 


14. Forestry Appeal Board 


Under a broad grant of power in the 
act creating the Forest Service, that 
agency creates the rules and regulations 
which govern the use of our national 
forests. Without let or hindrance, 
they make the rules. They interpret 
and enforce them. In the event of vio- 
lation, either alleged or real, they act 
vicariously as sheriff, prosecuting at- 
torney, jury, judge, and executioner; 
there is no court of appeal, no supreme 
court to which one may appeal. Bureau- 
cratic control continues to threaten the 
shaping of policies and procedures of 
business and industry. Therefore, we 
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continue to be alarmed and hold it self- 
evident that in a nation of free men, 
the rules of constitutional law must, by 
all means, apply. We now request that 
appropriate steps be taken to establish 
an independent court of appeal for all 
questions arising out of Forest Service 
controversies. 


15. Senate Investigation 


Recognizing the great service of Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney to the wool industry 
and endorsing his suggestion of a na- 
tional wool policy, we urge the officers 
and directors of the National Wool 
Growers Association to assist in the de- 
velopment of such a wool policy in col- 
laboration with the legislative and ad- 
ministrative branches of our national 
government, 


And we wish simultaneously to ex- 
press our appreciation to Senators 
Wheeler of Montana; Carville of Ne- 
vada; Robertson, Wyoming; Murdock, 
Utah; O’Daniel, Texas, Connally, Tex- 
as; Cordon, Oregon; Walsh, Massachus- 
etts; and to Congressmen D’Ewart, 
Montana; Barrett, Wyoming; Fisher, 
Texas; Granger, Utah; and Dworshak, 
Idaho. 


The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion desires also to express its thanks 
and appreciation to A. R. McMicken, 
who acted as special counsel for the 
Senate Wool Committee. 


16. Appreciation 


We greatly appreciate the work of 
Mr. G. Norman Winder, President of 
our Association; also, the work of the 
Vice Presidents, Secretary J. M. Jones, 
Assistant-Secretary E. E. Marsh, and 
Miss Irene Young, Editor of the Nation- 
al Wool Grower, and all of the office 
staff. 


And in similar fashion, we wish to 
express our appreciation to President 
Roscoe Rich, Executive Director Gene 
Ackerman and his staff for their splen- 
did work in behalf of the American Wool 
Council. 


We wish to thank the Women’s Aux- 
iliary, the management of the Hotel 
Utah, the Chamber of Commerce, Utah 
Wool Growers Association, Leland 
Redd, Governor Maw, Rilea Doe, Frank 
J. Boles, Aled P. Davies, R. B. Davis, 
Dr. Edgar A. Booth, W. T. Darden, Carl 
H. Wilken, and all others who contrib- 
uted to the success of the convention. 


We wish especially to express our ap. 
preciation to the press and the radi 
and to the L.D.S. Church for the uy§ 
of Barratt Hall. | 


WOOL MARKETING 
17. Tariff 





This Association reaffirms its belie | 
in the soundness of the protective tari! 
system as has heretofore been the estab. | 
lished principle of the nation. : 

Our costs of production are now many 
times higher than in any other country 7 
and unless restrictions on imports ap 7 
maintained, the greatest postwar prob ff 
lem which we now face is what to do for 
the United States. We therefore cal 
upon the Congress to maintain our pr. : 
tective tariff laws, and to take other ae. 
tion to prevent the outside world froy 
dumping its unneeded surpluses in thi! 
country. 


a 





In 1934, under the pressure of eme: : 
gency, the Congress relinquished it 
treaty- and tariff-making duties };| 
granting authority to the Executive | 
enter into so-called reciprocal trad 
agreements with foreign nations with. . 
out the constitutional proviso for Sen 
ate approval. 

We were opposed to this grant whe 
it first was made, and its operation ha 
only served to increase our misgiving: 
We believe the law is clearly uncon 
stitutional. Its operation has servei 
only to discourage those engaged ir 
agriculture, who, seemingly, have bee 
singled out to bear the brunt of mos 
tariff reductions so far made. 

We are opposed to a further exten 
sion of this authority and are certail 
that treaties should only be effectiv: 
after approval by a two-thirds majorit 
of the Senate as provided in our Con 
stitution. 





18. Senate Committee } 


Due to the efforts of the Nation] 
Wool Growers Association, the Speci: | 
Senate Committee appointed to Inve: 
tigate the Production, Transportation 
and Marketing of Wool recently he! 
very complete hearings covering th] 
various phases of the wool industry. 

It was agreed by all of those testify 
ing before the committee, including 1 § 
terested government departments at 
the Army and Navy: F 


“Tera 


1. That domestic wool growing is # : 
essential industry and must be mail 
tained in a strong, healthy condition. 
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2. That the domestic grower of wool 
is entitled to the cost of production plus 
a reasonable profit. 

3. That the Federal Government 
should develop a long-time wool pro- 
gram \\ hich would maintain this essen- 
tial industry in a healthy condition. 

We especially commend this commit- 
tee, of which Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney (Wyoming) is chairman, 
and whose other members include Sen- 
ator Walsh (Massachusetts), Senator 
Hatch (New Mexico), Senator Gur- 
ney (South Dakota), Senator Murray 
(Montana), and Senator Robertson 
(Wyoming), for the understanding in- 
terest they displayed in our problems. 
We were impressed by their broad 
knowledge of our situation and hope 
and believe that this committee will 
promptly make recommendations to 
Congress for a long-time program 
which will protect the domestic wool 
growing industry. 


19. Parity 


Since departments of the Federal 
Government at the hearings before the 
O’Mahoney Wool Committee testified 
that the present parity price was unfair 
to wool and lamb, we ask that a new 
parity formula be established which 
will place our products in an equitable 
relationship to other agricultural com- 
modities. 

We request the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to immediately proclaim a com- 
parable price for wool and lambs. 


20. Commodity Credit Corporation 


We commend the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and its officers for their 
able efforts in the purchase of the 1943, 
1944, and 1945 domestic wool clips. We 
likewise appreciate their action in con- 
tinuing the wool purchase program un- 
til November 1, 1946, but we urge that 
immediate steps be taken by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to move the 
stockpile of wool into channels of trade 
so itcan be marketed while there is an 


} active consumer demand. 


21. Clothing Shortage 


Due to price ceilings and unworkable 
maximum price relationships of the Of- 
fice of Price Administration, wool tex- 
tile manufacturers have been forced to 
reduce, drastically, their production of 
standard weight men’s suiting and over- 
Coat materials, substituting therefor 
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lighter weight, cheaper, and adulterated 
materials. As a result, more than 
11,000,000 yards of men’s clothing ma- 
terials were lost during the last quarter 
of 1945. Unless the present, recent 
price limitations of the Office of Price 
Administration are immediately cor- 
rected, this reduction in production 
and, consequently, in the use of Ameri- 
can grown wool will be greatly in- 
creased during 1946. 

The sole market of the American wool 
grower is the American wool textile 
manufacturer. Price restrictions, which 
are forcing adulteration of wool tex- 
tiles, threaten the stability of the 
American wool growing industry and 
are adding materially to its already 
grave problem of distribution. 

Therefore, we recommend that the 
National Wool Growers Association 
urge the President of the United States 
and his proper administrative officials 
to appoint an impartial, qualified com- 
mittee to formulate a revised pricing 
policy for the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration which will insure an increase in 
the production of wool textiles for mar- 
ket demands. 


We further recommend that this reso- 
lution be sent to members of Congress 
with the urgent request that, when and 
if the powers of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration are extended, such exten- 
sion contain a proviso prohibiting the 
establishment or enforcement of a max- 
imum average price order applied to 
the wool textile industry, and shall re- 
quire that all ceiling prices reflect wage 
increases where their exclusion results 
in losses to producers and manufactur- 
ers, or results in adulteration of the 
wearing and service qualities of the 
products in order to reduce costs. 

We deplore the fact that with large 
supplies of wool on hand in this coun- 
try, and also a large world supply, 
it is very difficult for returning service 
men and other citizenry to obtain suit- 
able wool clothing. 


LAMB MARKETING 
22. Ceilings and Subsidies 


We deem it necessary for the stabil- 
ity of the lamb market that Congress 
determine immediately and announce 
publicly the status of price ceilings, 
controls,-and subsidies on sheep and 
lambs following June 30, 1946. 

We recommend that price ceilings, 
controls, and subsidies on sheep and 
lambs be removed after June 30, 1946. 


However, in the event that price ceil- 
ings and controls are maintained after 
June 30, 1946, and the subsidy program 
is terminated at that time, then we in- 
sist that there should be an increase in 
ceiling prices at least equivalent to the 
amount of the present subsidy. 

If it is determined that the sheep and 
lamb subsidy program be continued be- 
yond June 30, 1946, we wish to make 
the following recommendations: 

We realize that during the past year 
there has been a growing scarcity of 
feed and further inability to produce 
and feed lambs to weights of 90 pounds 
and above, and we realize that in many 
sections it is also impossible to raise 
milk-fat lambs to 90 pound weights 
although many of these lambs grade AA 
and A. There are even some sections 
where slaughter lambs are marketed at 
weights under 65 pounds. We therefore 
request that the dividing line for sub- 
sidy payments on lighter and heavier 
lambs be changed from 90 to 80 pounds 
and that the lower weight limit on 
slaughter lambs be changed from 65 to 
60 pounds. 

Furthermore, if subsidies are con- 
tinued after June 30, 1946, we recom- 
mend that serious consideration be giv- 
en to a program of payments to produc- 
ers who retain their ewe lambs for fu- 
ture production. 


23. Lamb Industry Committee 


We highly commend the fine work of 
the Lamb Industry Committee during 
the past year and request the continua- 
tion of this committee for the mutual 
benefit of all branches of the sheep in- 
dustry. 


24. Collections for Lamb Promotion 


We wish to express our thanks to the 
Denver, Ogden, Fort Worth and San 
Antonio markets for their cooperation 
and support in collecting for advertising 
and promotion purposes, 75 cents per 
car on sheep and lambs sold on _ these 
markets. We recommend the institu- 
tion of this practice at all other central 
markets and ask packers to collect a 
like amount on any direct shipments. 


25. Meat Board and A. M. Institute 


We wish to express our appreciation 
to the National Livestock and Meat 
Board and the American Meat Institute 
for their efforts and accomplishments 
in promoting the consumption of lamb 
and mutton. 
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26. Promotion Program 


We request the Lamb Industry Com- 
mittee to work out, as soon as practic- 
able, a suitable promotional campaign 
designed to increase the consumption 
of lamb and mutton. We believe that 
the campaign should include educa- 
tional activities stressing proper prep- 
aration and cooking methods and best 
possible utilization of the various cuts 
of lamb and mutton. 


27. Ceiling on Live Animals 


We again wish to reaffirm our oppo- 
sition to any ceiling on live animals, 
as it would tend to diminish production 
and be unworkable. 


28. Increased Costs 


We view with alarm the current 
prospect of increasing expenses in the 
packinghouse business which, under 
present government regulations, could 
only mean lower market prices for 
sheep and lambs. We want the govern- 
ment and public to understand that our 
industry is in no position to absorb any 
part of any increased costs of any of 
the processors involved in handling its 
products. 


TAYLOR GRAZING 
29 S. 1402 


We are opposed to Senate bill 1402, 
and if said bill should receive favorable 
consideration in Congress, we recom- 
mend that it be amended to provide 
that no grazing district or part of a dis- 
trict be dissolved or abolished until 
definite allocation of areas be made to 
each lessee, licensee, or permittee. 


30. Consolidation of Grazing 
Administration; Vested Rights 


We recommend that all grazing on 
public lands, both forest and public do- 
main, be placed under one department 

‘of the Federal Government; that any 
bill so providing have adequate provis- 
ions recognizing vested grazing rights. 


31. Return of Lands Taken for 
War Purposes 


We recommend the immediate return 
to the original permittee of all public 
land taken from such a permittee for 
war purposes and that the rights of the 
original user be fully recognized. 
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32. National Monuments 


We oppose the creation of national 
monuments by Executive proclamation. 


33. Valley Authority Acts 


We oppose passage of any act by Con- 
gress based on the principles involved 
in the several proposed valley authority 
acts. 


34. Enforcement of Regulations 


We recognize widespread complaints 
based upon the failure of the Grazing 
Service to enforce regulations pertain- 
ing to seasonal use, numbers of livestock 
turned on the public domain, and the 
area permitted to particular livestock. 
We recommend that the Grazing Serv- 
ice take adequate measures to require 
permittees to comply with the terms 
and provisions of their permits. 


35. Allotment Use 


We recommend that the Grazing 
Service take adequate measures to con- 
fine permitted livestock, where permit 
calls for allotment, to such allotment. 


36. Fees 


We endorse the action of the Nation- 
al Advisory Board Council in connec- 
tion with adjustment of grazing fees, 
and recommend that the fees be based 
upon the cost of administration of the 
public domain for grazing only, such 
cost to be approved by a competent 
body of livestock men. We recommend 
that the users of the public domain do 
any necessary improvement at their 
own expense. 

Word is just received that no change 
will be made in fees until subsidies now 
paid for cattle and sheep production 
have been abolished for a period of six 
months. We commend Secretary Ickes 
and the Grazing Service on this action; 
however, we call the Department’s at- 
tention to the fact that increase in value 
of private properties based upon graz- 
ing rights attached thereto occurred 
many years past and that the present 
owners acquired the property upon the 
basis of the increased value. 


FORESTRY 


37. National Monuments 


Recent developments have definitely 
revealed the necessity for repeal of the 





Antiquities Act of 1906, under which 
national monuments may be created by 
Executive proclamation, and the res- 
toration of this power to Congress. We 
recommend such legislation. 


38. Game and Wildlife 


Preservation of resources should be 
one of the objectives of all organiza- 
tions, and the significance and import- 
ance of any resource should be corre- 
lated and determined in relation to oth- 
er resources. It is a recognized fact 
that game animals provide relaxation 
and pleasure for those who participate, 
and are definitely a resource of the 
range states. It is not the policy of 
the livestock industry to minimize or 
detract from this premise and we are 
heartily in accord with all programs to 
maintain reasonable numbers. 

We advocate that the state game de- 
partments, grazing agencies, sports- 
men’s organizations—both state and na- 
tional—the livestock industry, and all 
other agencies concerned develop and 
promulgate a workable and sensible 
program on the merits of the entire pic- 
ture. 


39. Burning 


There are large range areas of fertile 
range soils in the western states upon 
which a dense stand of sagebrush, un- 
desirable shrubs and inaccessible and 
noncommercial timber render the soil 
unproductive of usable forage. The re- 
moval of this cover would materially 


a ait ae 








enhance productivity of forage, remove | 


overcrowded tree growth, reduce the 
fire hazard, preserve moisture and pro- 
tect private resources. 
perimentation has demonstrated _ that 
controlled burning and other methods 
can be applied advantageously to re- 
move such coverage. 


We recommend that land owners and 
land managing agencies use supervised 
and controlled burning as one of the 
methods to accomplish this result. In 
making this recommendation, we are 
cognizant of the fact that there has 
been some careless and unsupervised 
burning in the past, and such methods 
have diminished forage and damageé 
property. We therefore explicitly urge 
that full control of fire be exercised 
all times to the end that damage to any 


and all land or property be avoided; F 


and that such burning be done in strict! 
accordance with law and regulation. 
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We further recommend that proper 
reseeding be carried out in connection 
with burning. 


40. Grazing on National Parks 
and Monuments 


In view of the reduction in numbers 
of livestock on national forests and graz- 
ing districts, there is a serious need for 
additional grazing lands. We therefore 
request that national parks, national 
monuments, recreation areas, etc., be 
open for the grazing of livestock. 


41. Legislation Regarding Forest 
Permits 


We feel that legislation in regard to 
forest permits is necessary in order to 
stabilize the livestock industry, and we 
endorse the principles contained in 
S-33 and recommend enactment of leg- 
islation in accordance with these prin- 
ciples. 


42. Reseeding 


Conservation of forest ranges has 
been computed in terms of reduction 
of numbers or time of grazing rather 
than upon improvement of range facili- 
ties and carrying capacity. We urge 
that the Forest Service give more atten- 
tion to reseeding of forest ranges. 

We also recommend that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in cooperation 
with stockmen, state experiment sta- 
tions, and other research and land man- 
aging agencies, conduct such studies as 
are necessary to develop economical 
and feasible reseeding on those range 
types for which assured reseeding meth- 
ods are not now available. 


43. Maximum Limits 


At the expiration of 1945, our present 
10-year term permits on the national 
forest expired, Lower limits and upper 
limits have been established for all for- 
ests. We ask the present maximum on 
the various forests be increased to 
coincide with, and take care of existing 
preferences. 


44. Change in Regulations 


We were surprised at the changes in 
Forest Service regulations appearing in 
the Federal Register of December 21, 
1945, over the signature of Charles F. 
Brannan, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
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culture. We consider these constant 
changes harmful to the livestock 
industry and cause a constant fric- 
tion between the permittees and the 
United States Forest Service. We note 
particularly that a portion of Paragraph 
(A) Regulation G-3 which provides 
“that a term permit shall have the full 
force and effect of a contract between 
the United States and the permittee: 
It shall not be reduced or modified ex- 
cept as may be specifically provided for 
in the permit itself and shall not be re- 
voked or canceled except for violation 
of its terms or by mutual agreement,” 
has been deleted. 


We believe that it was unfair to re- 
move this paragraph and recommend 
that it be re-instated. 


45. Reductions in Numbers and 
In Grazing Season 


We are glad to note that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has announced, 
which announcement has been con- 
firmed by the Forest Service, that dur- 
ing the next 10-year period, there will 
be no reductions for redistribution and 
that 10-year permits will be re-issued 
for existing preferences except where 
adjustments are necessary for range 
protection. 


We recommend that the following 
procedure be followed in regard to car- 
rying capacity and making reductions 
for range protection: 


1. That at the end of each grazing 
season, the Forest Service give each 
permittee a written report as to the 
condition of his allotment and make, in 
writing, any suggestions as to better 
range practices for the ensuing season. 


2. That there be no reductions in 
preference numbers or grazing season 
until agreed upon by the forest per- 
mittee and the United States Forest 
Service; or until the Forest Service, to- 
gether with the advisory board and the 
permittee, examine the range and ex- 
haust every means of meeting the re- 
quests of the permittee. 


3. That a period of not less than 3 
years from the beginning of the present 
term permit be provided in which to 
carry out the study and that no permit 
be reduced until the study has been 
made. 


4. That, in the event there is a disa- 
greement, a conference be held be- 
tween the permittee, the forest ranger, 
the forest supervisor, and a representa- 


tive of the regional office; and if they 
are unable to agree then a competent, 
qualified, experienced range man be 
selected by the advisory board and the 
Forest Service to examine the range 
and make recommendations. 


5. That, if it is definitely determined 
that it is necessary to make reductions 
for range protection, said reduction not 
be effective until after one year’s writ- 
ten notice and no reduction in excess 
of 10 per cent be required in any one 
year. 


TRANSPORTATION 
46. H. R. 2536 


We approve and endorse the Bul- 
winkle Bill, H. R. 2536. 


47. Eastbound Meat Rates 


We commend the public utilities com- 
missions for inaugurating negotiations 
with railroads for the establishment of 
lower rates on fresh meats and packing- 
house products from the West to the 
Middle West and East, for the purpose 
of opening up and broadening the mar- 
ket for established western packing 
plants, which would increase local 
slaughter of western livestock, includ- 
ing sheep. 


48. Docket 28863, Wool Freight Rates 


It is the consensus of the committee 
that all wool, regardless of how it is 
packaged, should be included in the 
wool freight rate investigation, Docket 
28863. 


We commend and extend our sincere 
thanks to all cooperating parties who 
have worked to assemble material and 
prepare exhibits in this case and to 
bring it to its present status. 


PREDATORY ANIMALS 
49. The Predator 


The predator still flings his age-old 
challenge to the stockman. The coyote, 
particularly, has held his own regard- 
less of various programs aimed at com- 
plete eradication. That this pestilence 
can be entirely eliminated by method- 
ical cooperation has been proved in 
various parts of the range lands. Suc- 
cess has been achieved both by the 
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hired trapper method and the bounty 
system. 


50. Cooperation for Eradication 


We respectfully request that the U. 
S. Fish and Wildlife Service, State Ag- 
ricultural Departments, State Fish and 
Game Commissions, Bounty Adminis- 
trations, U. S. Grazing Service, U. S. 
Forest Service, and all other de- 
partments cooperate for the eradication 
of predators, that animals taken by 
each division be credited to same and 
that stealing of traps and predators be 
vigorously prosecuted. 

We also urge that each agency work- 
ing for the eradication of predators dis- 
continue the belittling of the efforts of 
the other. 


It is recommended that each indivi- 
dual sheepman take a keen interest in 
the control of predators on his ranges, 
and that thorough personal cooperation 
be given to all agencies interested in 
eradication. 


51. Predator Control by Forest and 
Grazing Services 


We urge that the U.S. Forest Service 
and the U. S. Grazing Service officially 
recognize the control of predators as 
one of their problems in the conserva- 
tion of range resources by adequate ap- 
propriations and that the control be 
carried to all public lands. The elimina- 
tion of close herding and unnecessary 
trailing of sheep would lessen erosion 
and have immediate effect on range 
conservation. 


52. Fish and Wildlife Service 


We wholeheartedly support the pro- 
gram of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service and ask for its continued co- 
operation. We are aware of the value 
of its scientific investigations and ex- 
periments looking toward eradication 
of predators. The discovery of Thall- 
ium Sulphate and 1080 through this 
department will no doubt prove very 
beneficial. We urge the continuation 
of like research. 


53. Fish and Game Departments 


We appreciate the cooperation of the 
Fish and Game Departments of the 
various states and ask their continued 
support. 
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54. Cooperation in Utah and 
South Dakota 


In view of the fact that the Fish and 
Wildlife Service has withdrawn its 
services from the State of Utah and 
South Dakota, because of the bounty 
laws in effect in those states, and in 
view of the fact that, in our opinion, 
this is no good and sufficient reason for 
such withdrawal, we request the na- 
tional office of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service to reinstate the Fish and Wild- 
life Service program in Utah and South 
Dakota on a basis comparable to that 
of the past few years, or in lieu thereof, 
that the respective states be allocated 
federal funds in like amounts to those 
used by the Fish and Wildlife Service 
in the respective states during previous 
years for use by the state agency which 
is charged with the administration of 
the Predatory Animal Control Program. 
Further, in the interest of predatory 
animal control, we recommend that all 
poison be made available to some auth- 
orized agency, within the respective 
states. 

We further recommend that a copy 
of the foregoing resolution be sent to 
the Congressmen of the western states 
concerned. 


55. Dogs 


The losses from dogs are becoming 
alarming. We recommend that each 
state wool growers’ association secure 
enactment of legislation for control of 
dogs in its state. 


56. Organization of Control Program 


We again urge the directorate of the 
National Wool Growers Association to 
instruct Assistant Secretary E. E. 
Marsh to spend at least a part of his 
time in the organization of the various 
states in a program of eradication of 
predatory animals. 


57. Uniform Bounty Law 


Your committee is aware of the fact 
that five adjacent states are now oper- 
ating under the bounty system in whole 
or in part. All five states have differ- 
ent methods of procedure. We recom- 
mend that, in order to eliminate con- 
fusion and bootlegging, a uniform 
bounty law be adopted by the states 
that are now under the bounty system, 
at the earliest possible moment, and 
that states contemplating a bounty law 





conform to the general plan. (A sam- 
ple of a uniform bounty law may be 
had by contacting the National V’ool 
Growers Association.) 


58. Tax on Predatory Animal Furs 


We, as a National Predatory Animal 
Control Committee, recommend to 
the tax commission that it eliminate 
the luxury tax on predatory animal 
furs. 


59. Ceiling on Coyote Skins 


We vigorously protest to the O.P.A, 
any ceiling prices on coyote skins. 


60. Appropriation for Predator Control 


In view of the facts that rabies is 
prevalent in some western states, and 
that eradication of predators is a farm, 
community, state and national problem, 
we urge that the Congress of the United 
States appropriate not less than $1- 
500,000 toward the eradication of preda- 
tors. 

Fellow Wool Growers, the predator 
is your problem. You have been and 
are paying a tremendous bill in losses. 
Your committee is thoroughly con- 
vinced that through complete coopera- 
tion, this pestilence can be wiped from 
the ranges. Give it the best you have! 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


General Resolutions: Sylvan Paul) 
Vice President, National Wool Growers 
Association, Deer Lodge, Montana. 

Wool Marketing: R. C. Rich, Past 
President, National Wool Growers As- 
sociation, Burley, Idaho. 

Lamb Marketing: Howard Vaughn. 
President, California Wool Growers 
Association, Dixon, California. 

Taylor Grazing: Dan Hughes, Mont- 
rose, Colorado. 

Forestry: Reynold Seaverson, Vice 
President, Wyoming Wool Growers As- 
sociation, Rawlins, Wyoming. 

Transportation: Dr, H. C. Gardiner, 
Anaconda, Montana. 

Predatory Animals: B. H. Stringham, 
Vernal, Utah. 





A GOOD BOOK IS A GOOD GIFT 
ANY TIME 


SEE LIST PAGE 2 
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Wid you ever stop to think that a quality steer ts not 
necessarily quality meat as consumers know it? True 


Quaiity begins on the ranches and tarms where pro 








ducers select breeding stock and quality 1S bred-in 

The cattle ~ | in turn builds on this quality : 
through skillful feeding and handling. This bred-in, the breeders—the feeders—and the beef men in the 
fed-in quality is indispensable to quality meat, but coolers. Consumers of beef are quality conscious and 


: : ; in normal times they pay accordingly. Their appreci- 
When the hides are off at Wilson’s, our beef men 





; ; ; apes ; ation for beef quality compensates the growers and 
take over to bring each carcass into full bloom. Vari- ? : 1; al 
tee ; : : processors for their special efforts in providing bee 
ous weights and grades of carcasses require different : sy it. , 
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PULLING TOGETHER FOR GREATER SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Rancher Farmer County Agent Veterinarian Rural Youth Transporation Marketing Agent Processor Relailer 
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The Country's Largest Live Stock Market 


At Chicago in 1945 stockmen of the nation marketed 
8,014,731 head of cattle, hogs, and sheep for which they 
were paid $504,170,377—an average of nearly 2 Million 


Dollars cash every market day. 


At Chicago your consignments are keenly competed 
for by hundreds of local buyers and those making pur- 


chases for Eastern shipment. 


It is this volume and variety of trading at Chicago that 


establishes values on all market animals wherever sold. 


For the high dollar—assured by the largest number of 
competing buyers at any point in America—consign 


your next shipment to Chicago. 








The Live Stock Farmer Best Serves His Own Interests 
By Shipping to the Central Market 
































